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Comments 


Johnnie  Tarver,  Assistant  Secretary 


The  most  innovative  conservation  proposal  in  50  years  is  headed  to 
Congress  for  consideration  this  session.  For  those  of  us  in  Louisiana  who 
enjoy  everything  from  doves  and  hummingbirds  to  hiking  trails  and  gar- 
dening for  butterflies,  this  is  our  chance  to  act  on  behalf  of  what  can  not 
be  replaced  in  the  future. 

Teaming  with  Wildlife,  also  known  as  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Diversity  Funding 
Initiative,  would  fund  wildlife  conservation,  outdoor  recreation,  and  environ- 
mental education  by  placing  a  small  user  fee  on  a  range  of  outdoor  products. 
Camping  gear,  binoculars,  bird  seed,  cameras  and  film,  and  canoes  are  some  items 
being  considered.  The  fee  would  never  exceed  five  percent  of  the  manufacturer's 
wholesale  cost.  For  a  family  or  individual,  the  investment  is  projected  at  $5  to  $11 
per  year.  The  initiative  would  raise  $350  million  per  year.  Louisiana's  share  is 
estimated  at  $5.8  million  annually. 

Sportsmen  stepped  forward  more  than  50  years  ago  and  placed  user  fees  on 
their  guns,  ammunition,  rods  and  tackle  to  finance  conservation  of  fish  and  game 
species.  Results  have  been  remarkable.  Species  such  as  the  wood  duck  and  wild 
turkey  were  rescued  from  serious  decline  and  millions  of  acres  of  wildlife  habitat 
have  been  protected.  Lands  and  waters  secured  by  sportsmen's  dollars  provide 
endless  opportunities  for  all  outdoor  recreationists. 

It  is  time  to  expand  the  team.  More  Louisianians  than  ever  enjoy  birdwatch- 
ing,  wildlife  photography,  camping  and  hiking;  we  want  nature  centers,  interpre- 
tive trails,  and  information  about  landscaping  for  wildlife,  or  publications  such  as 
Louisiana's  Hummingbirds.  Many  of  the  wild  species  we  enjoy  through  these  and 
other  activities  need  help.  Teaming  with  Wildlife  will  utilize  a  proven  mechanism 
for  supporting  the  activities,  opportunities  and  wildlife  that  we  all  enjoy. 

Many  people  believe  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  already  receives 
funding  to  monitor  songbirds,  shorebirds,  reptiles  and  amphibians  and  the  myri- 
ad other  species  that  are  not  hunted  or  fished.  This  is  not  so.  In  1995,  Louisiana 
received  more  than  $7  million  from  user  fees  paid  by  sportsmen.  These  funds 
went  to  conserve  the  fish  and  wildlife  species  commonly  hunted  and  fished.  The 
850  other  wildlife  species  in  our  state  got  along  on  less  than  $100,000. 

Teaming  With  Wildlife  has  been  endorsed  by  more  than  1,000  groups  repre- 
senting conservation,  outdoor  recreation,  the  sporting  community,  and  American 
business.  Eight  governors,  so  far,  including  Governor  Mike  Foster,  have  voiced 
support.  Your  help  is  needed  to  ensure  its  success.  Write  your  Congressional  rep- 
resentatives and  urge  them  to  support  Teaming  With  Wildlife.  Write  a  letter  to 
manufacturers  or  retailers  of  outdoor  gear  and  let  them  know  you  are  willing  to 
pay  a  little  more  for  big  results  in  conservation,  recreation  and  education.  With 
everyone  working  together,  we  can  make  Teaming  With  Wildlife  a  reality  and 
make  a  real  difference  for  the  future  of  wildlife  in  Louisiana. 
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BY  HUGH  A.  BATEMAN  v"^ 

(Adapted  from  a  1975  Louisiana  Conservationist  article.) 

A^*+jO  eal  —  those  small,  early  migrating  waterfowl  are  harbin- 

(^  gers  of  winter  duck  hunts  for  many  Louisiana  sportsmen. 

The  9-day  September  season  on  these  fast  flyers  is  the  first 

y^J  taste  many  hunters  have  of  the  full  waterfowl  season  to 
come.  The  story  of  September  teal  hunting  in  Louisiana  begins  fair- 
ly recently. 

The  first  teal  season  was  scheduled  for  states  in  the  Mississippi 
and  Central  flyways  in  1965.  Of  course,  Louisianians  participated, 
bagging  66,000  birds  the  first  year.  That  initial  season  was  a  land- 
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mark  for  modern-day  harvest  management 
for  waterfowl  because  the  9-day  affair  was 
designed  to  direct  hunting  activity  at  a  single 
species  of  duck  —  the  Blue-winged  Teal. 

September  hunting  seasons  on  teal  had  no 
precedent.  There  was  no  background  for 
hunting  and  no  one  actually  knew  what 
effect  such  a  hunt  would  have  on  teal  or 
other  waterfowl  populations.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  experiments  in  single  species  man- 
agement and  represented  a  bold  step  for- 
ward in  providing  increased  duck  hunting 
opportunity.  There  was  apprehension  in 
some  quarters  because  of  the  unknowns 
involved.  The  first  three  years  of  September 
teal  hunting  were  therefore  appropriately 
termed  "experimental." 

Basis  and  logic  for  allowing  this  special 
season  was  developed  around  a  solid  back- 
log of  information  gathered  by  state  wildlife 
departments  during  the  mid-1950s.  Periodic 
aerial  surveys  of  waterfowl  populations  and 
their  migrational  patterns  by  biologists 
revealed  that  the  10-12  million  Blue-winged 
Teal  that  migrate  south  each  fall  move  rapid 
ly  through  the  Mississippi  and 


effectiveness  and  merit  of  September  teal 
hunting.  A  special  experimental  season  for 
1965  finally  was  approved. 

As  a  practical  matter,  both  Green-winged 
and  Cinnamon  Teal  were  included  as  legal 
ducks  during  the  September  season  because 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  even 
experienced  hunters  to  identify  various  teal 
species  prior  to  development  of  fall  breeding 
plumage.  Additionally,  the  prediction  was 
that  the  harvest  of  both  Cinnamon  and 
Green-winged  Teal  during  September  hunts 
would  be  small.  Green-wings  move  south 
later  than  their  blue-winged  cousins  and  do 
not  occur  in  southern  states  in  large  numbers 
in  September.  The  Cinnamon  Teal  is  rare  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  is  confined  pri- 
marily to  the  Pacific  flyway  where  there  was 
no  early  teal  season. 

In  order  to  obtain  as  much  information  as 
possible,  the  first  three  teal  seasons  were 
highly  monitored  and  regulated.  Special  per- 
mits were  required  and  state  wildlife  agen- 
cies carried  out  extensive  teal  banding  pro- 
grams as  well  as  education  and  publicity 
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than  200,000)  ever  red 
in  the  United  States,  primarily  along  the  Gulf 
coasts  of  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Surveys  clear- 
ly showed  that  the  bulk  of  these  ducks  were 
moving  out  of  each  state  in  a  progressive 
migration  toward  the  south  ahead  of  the 
opening  of  their  regular  duck  season.  Even 
hunters  in  northern  states  that  opened  sea- 
sons prior  to  October  10  were  taking  only 
trailing  edges  of  each  fall's  quickly  fading 
Blue-winged  Teal  flight.  Consequently  one  of 
North  America's  most  abundant  ducks  was 
absorbing  very  little  hunting  pressure  in  the 
United  States. 

Estimates  based  on  population  and  har- 
vest information  indicated  that  hunting  was 
removing  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  Blue-winged  Teal  each  year,  and 
that  hunting  mortality  for  Blue-wings  was 
the  lowest  among  popular  game  ducks. 

Motivated  by  this  information,  the 
Mississippi  and  Central  flyway  states,  partic- 
ularly Louisiana,  began  prodding  the  then 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  in  the 
late  1950s  to  allow  a  carefully  controlled  and 
restricti 
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As  it  turned  out,  the  1965,  1966  and  1967 
teal  seasons  were  a  tremendous  success  in  the 
middle  and  southern  tier  states  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Central  flyways.  An  evalua- 
tion of  information  gathered  during  the  three 
experimental  seasons  clearly  indicated  that 
September  teal  hunting  was  biologically 
sound  for  the  southern  and  some  mid-conti- 
nent states.  Texas  and  Louisiana,  with  vast 
expanses  of  coastal  marsh  and  interior  rice 
land  available  to  attract 
and  hold  large  numbers  of 
Blue-winged  Teal,  were 
especially  suited  for 
September  teal  hunting. 

In  essence,  experimental 
teal  seasons  accomplished 
what  they  were  designed  to 
do.  A  formerly  under-uti- 
lized resource  was  made  | 
more  available  to  hunters,  | 
several  hundred  thousand  ^ 
man-days  of  hunting  recre-  ^ 
ation  were  generated,  addi-  a 


When  the  teal 

itim  season  resumed 
,  breeding 
surveys  reported  an 
increase  in 
Blue-winged  Teal 
numbers  from  3.8 
million  in  1991  to  4.4 
million  in  1992.  This  was 
the  second  year  in  a 
row  showing  a  marked 
increase  in  the 
Blue-winged  Teal 
populations. 
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fowl  management  programs  and  wetland  habitat  preservation  had  been  gained,  and  no  problems  had  been  created  for 
teal  or  other  waterfowl  populations. 

September  teal  hunting  ran  into  political  and  environmental  trouble  early  in  1968.  Mounting  pressure  from  a  few 
northern  states  and  a  severe  drought  resulted  in  a  halt  to  the  season  that  year.  Although  all  available  biological  evidence 
was  overwhelmingly  in  support  of  continuing  the  September  season,  state  agency  efforts  failed  to  convince  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  to  allow  the  9-day  hunt  reinstated  for  1968. 

This  single  incident,  more  than  any  other,  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  from  the  Mississippi  Flyway  Council  in  July  1968.  This  drastic  action  reflected  fully  how  important  the 
September  teal  season  had  become  and  how  strongly  Louisiana  felt  it  should  continue. 

In  1969,  the  teal  season  was  again  resumed  in  states  in  the  Mississippi  and  Central  flyways.  The  9-day  September  sea- 
son continued  basically  unchanged  until  1987. 

During  that  19-year  period,  the  number  of  teal  hunters  in  Louisiana  stabilized  at  about  25,000,  taking  an  estimated 
100,000  birds  each  year.  Blue-winged  Teal  made  up  90  percent  of  the  September  harvest. 

The  most  significant  factor  each  fall  affecting  participation  and  success  of  Bayou  State  teal  hunters  was  and  is  weath- 
er and  water  conditions.  In  the  1980s,  severe  drought  conditions  prevailed  across  the  major  breeding  grounds  and  ini- 
tiated a  downward  spiral  of  all  duck  populations  including  Blue-winged  Teal.  By  1987,  breeding  pair  numbers  had 
dropped  dramatically  to  only  3.5  million.  Again  over  the  objections  of  many  southern  states,  the  USFWS  withdrew  the 
opportunity  for  September  hunting  in  1988. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  decline  in  continental  duck  populations  was  habitat  loss  due  to  drought  conditions  on  the 
important  breeding  grounds  of  southern  Canada  and  northern  grassland  states.  "The  1980s  were  a  relatively  dry 
decade,"  said  Robert  Helm,  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Waterfowl  Study  Leader.  "We've  since  seen  that  turn 
around  in  the  1990s.  We're  in  a  wet  cycle  right  now,  but  that  will  probably  be  reversed  also." 

September  teal  hunting  remained  a  dream  until  1992  when  the  popular  season  again  resumed.  Conditions  on  the 
major  waterfowl  breeding  grounds  improved  significantly  due  to  the  return  of  abundant  moisture  and  improved  grass- 
land vegetation  in  the  1990s.  Surveys  have  shown  significant  growth  in  all  duck  populations  but  especially  Blue-winged 
Teal  breeders  which  went  up  from  3.8  million  in  1991  to  6.4  million  in  1996,  all  time  record  high  numbers. 

Last  year,  Louisiana  had  90,000  hunters  during  the  regular  duck  season,  up  from  75,000  the  year  before.  These  num- 
bers reflect  the  great  success  enjoyed  by  many  of  Louisiana's  waterfowl  hunters  over  the  past  several  years.  Estimates 
of  teal  harvest  provided  by  federal  surveys  during  September  in  Louisiana  indicate  that  about  100,000-150,000  birds  are 
taken  annually.      ^k 


Teal  are  the  smallest  of  the  ducks  regular- 
ly taken  by  sportsmen  in  Louisiana.  Bayou 
State  hunters  mostly  take  Blue-winged  Teal 
during  September  but  harvest  regulations 
allow  taking  of  Green-winged  and 
Cinnamon  Teal.  Green-winged  Teal  are  the 
smallest  of  the  three  species  and  are  consid- 
ered among  the  swiftest  flying  ducks. 

Most  North  American  ducks  undergo 
two  feather  molts  and  have  two  plumages  a 
year.  During  summer,  males  are  in  "eclipse" 
or  hen-like  plumage.  In  early  fall  they  may 
still  wear  this  muted  garb  or  show  some 
transition  into  their  breeding  or  winter 
apparel.  Male  teal  in  full  breeding  plumage 
are  not  likely  to  be  seen  in  September  and  it 
can  be  difficult  to  tell  the  three  species  apart. 

The  1996  teal  season  is  Sept.  21-29  — 
Blue-winged,  Cinnamon  and  Green-winged 
teal  only.  Daily  bag  limit  is  four;  possession 
limit  is  eight.  Shooting  hours  are  one  half 
hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 


Blue-winged  Teal 
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The  Life  &  Times 

°f 
Percy  Viosca  Jr. 

Profile  of  a  Naturalist:  Part  I 


BY  ROBERT 


Who  was  Percy  Viosca  Jr.?  To 
most  outside  the  scientific 
community,  he  remains  rela- 
tively unknown.  To  those 
of  us  actively  engaged  in  marine  biol- 
ogy, fisheries  science  and  nature  stud- 
ies in  Louisiana,  Viosca  was  a  truly 
great  naturalist. 

In  eulogy,  the  distinguished  marine 
biologist  Dr.  Gordon  Gunter  had  this 
to  say  of  Viosca: 

"Few  people  have  ever  known  one 
part  of  the  earth  and  the  life  that  lived 
upon  it  as  well  as  Percy  Viosca  knew 
Louisiana" 

Plant  and  animal  groups,  and  fields 
in  which  Viosca  made  discoveries  and 
contributions  included:  wild  irises, 
alligators  and  other  reptiles,  frogs, 
salamanders,  fishes,  marine  and  fresh- 
water shrimp,  warm-water  pond  cul- 
ture of  fishes  and  crawfish,  monarch 
butterflies,  estuarine  mollusks,  mos- 
quitoes and  the  teaching  of  nature 
studies,  biology,  and  conservation. 
Primarily  an  aquatic  ecologist,  Viosca 
was  also  a  sportsman,  artist,  humorist, 
botanist,  paleontologist,  cook,  artist, 
craftsman,  and  entrepreneur. 

Joe  L.  Herring,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  worked  with  Viosca  in  the 
1950s  and  early  1960s.  He  stated, 
"Percy  was  probably  the  greatest  natu- 
ralist to  work  in  the  South,  but, 
because  Audubon  was  also  a  painter, 
he  was  better  known." 

According  to  Mr.  Herring,  "The 
current  pond  crawfish  industry  has  its 
origins  in  Viosca's  pioneering  efforts 
to  teach  rice  farmers  to  grow  rice  and 
crawfish  together." 

After  his  early  education  in  public 
school  in  New  Orleans,  Percy  Viosca 
Jr.,  attended  Tulane  University.  He 
received  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  1913  and  a  master  of  science  degree 
in  1915.  After  teaching  as  a  student 
assistant  and  an  instructor  at  Tulane, 
he  left  in  1916  to  establish  the 
Southern  Biological  Supply  Company 
and  head  its  research  department. 
Viosca  became  one  of  the  earliest  free- 
lance biologists  in  America. 

In  the  early  1920s  he  became  the 
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Syphons  from  the 

Mississippi  River 

were  used  in  rice 

cultivation.  Viosca 

advocated  the  use  of 

similar  structures  to 

reintroduce  freshwater 

into  the  surrounding 

marshlands  and  swamps. 

This  photograph  taken  in 

1922  illustrates  the 

structures  used  for 

syphoning. 


chief  epidemiologist  for  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  at  a  time  when  outbreaks  of  yellow 
fever  and  malaria  were  still  greatly  feared. 
After  an  intensive  study  Viosca  determined 
that  draining  and  clearing  of  wetlands  sur- 
rounding the  city  aggravated  the  mosquito 
problem.  He  observed  that  altering  natural 
flow  to  these  wetlands  allowed  water  to 
stagnate 
and  limited 
popula- 
tions of 
predators 
that  would 
normally 
keep  mos- 
quitoes in 
check.  He 
predicted     § 
that  fresh-    n 
water  J 

diversions  q 
from  the 
river,  using 
syphons, 
would  naturally  control  mosquitoes. 

In  the  late  1920s  as  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Fisheries  for  the  Department  of 
Conservation,  Viosca  wrote  a  series  of 
reports  on  flood  control  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  its  relation  to  Louisiana  fisheries. 
Viosca  said  this  about  floods: 

"The  shallow  inland  swamps  above  sea 
level,  when  filled  only  periodically  by  rain- 
water, do  not  possess  the  richness  of  the 
same  areas  as  when  they  are  flooded  by  the 
rivers." 

Levee  building  and  its  interference  with 
natural  overbank-flooding  along  streams 
and  rivers  prompted  Viosca  to  write  still 
other  technical  bulletins  and  articles  admon- 
ishing the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
not  to  completely  levee  the  Mississippi  river, 
but  to  allow  for  flow  into  the  natural  flood 
plains,  including  the  Tensas  and  Atchafalaya 
bottomlands.  He  also  advocated  input  of 
freshwater  into  marshlands  of  southern 
Louisiana  using  a  series  of  small  syphons 
and  controlled  floodways. 

"The  effect  of  a  crevasse  is  akin  to  cultiva- 
tion and  fertilization  of  farm  lands  and 
might  be  termed  wholesale  aquaculrure. 
Since  many  of  the  larger  aquatic  organisms 
take  from  one  to  several  years  to  reach  matu- 
rity, the  beneficial  effects  of  permanent  spill- 


ways would  be  cumulative,  and  the  com- 
mercial value  of  those  resources  depending 
upon  such  water  for  their  existence  would 
be  increased  many  fold" 

Today,  we  have  just  begun  to  reintroduce 
river  water  into  these  systems  and  the  ini- 
tial results  have  been  nothing  short  of  phe- 
nomenal. Oyster  production  in  affected 

areas  are  at 
record  levels 
and,  for  the  first 
time  in  decades, 
millions  of  addi- 
tional pounds  of 
white  shrimp  are 
being  produced 
east  of  the 
Mississippi 
River.  The  habi- 
tat has  been 
enhanced  to  sup- 
port more 
furbearers,  alli- 
gators, migrato- 
ry waterfowl, 
and  a  greater  diversity  of  fishes.  If  we  had 
heeded  Viosca's  advice  70  years  ago, 
Louisiana's  wetlands  would  almost  certain- 
ly be  much  better  off  today.  He  was  a 
visionary,  well  ahead  of  his  time. 

Among  Viosca's  specialties  was  herpetol- 
ogy  (the  study  of  amphibians  and  reptiles). 
He  described  two  of  the  five  known  "water- 
dogs"  (large  aquatic,  nocturnal  salamanders 
also  known  as  mudpuppies)  and  a  species 
of  treefrog. 

As  his  work  with  reptiles  and  amphib- 
ians brought  him  into  wet  areas  where  iris- 
es abounded,  he  developed  a  deep,  lifelong 
interest  in  them.  At  the  time,  it  was  beleived 
there  were  hundreds  of  species  of  irises.  He 
discovered  that  most  were  hybrids  of  a 
mere  handful  of  species,  which  he  went  on 
to  classify  scientifically.  His  classification 
remains  in  use  and  is  virtually  unchanged 
today.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Louisiana  Iris  Society,  along  with  Caroline 
Dorman,  another  of  Louisiana's  famous  nat- 
uralists. 

Percy,  as  he  was  affectionately  known  to 
co-workers,  had  done  much  research  for 
other  public  agencies,  including  the 
Louisiana  State  Museum  and  the  Gulf 
States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission.  In 
connection  with  the  name  Percy,  he  always 
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explained  that  it  was  not  a  diminutive  of 
"Percival"  but  a  family  name  of  an  old  New 
Orleans  family.  His  ancestors  were  the 
Percy's  who  owned  a  farm  where  the 
Sheraton  Hotel  now  stands. 

Percy  Viosca  Jr.  was  well  known  by  other 
professionals  in  his  day.  He  was  a  president 
of  the  Louisiana  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
the  Louisiana  Botanical  Society.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Fisheries  Society 
for  42  years  and  regarded  as  the  world's 
foremost  expert  on  shrimp.  The  Louisiana 
Outdoor  Writers  Association,  in  1960  named 
Viosca  "Outstanding  Conservationist  of  the 
Year"  and  Tulane  honored  him  as  "Biologist 
of  the  Year."  Viosca's  articles,  books  and 
papers  are  known  and  quoted  throughout 
the  scientific  world.  He,  wrote  "Louisiana 
Out  of  Doors"  in  1933  as  a  "handy  reference 
guide  for  tourists,  campers,  picnickers, 
anglers,  hunters  and  nature  lovers  general- 
ly" It  remains  a  classic  guide  to  Louisiana's 
natural  resources. 

Dr.  Edward  Chin,  former  Director  of  the 
Sea  Grant  Program  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  characterized  Viosca's  personal 
qualities: 

"Viosca  was  like  a  gentle  bear.  He  always 
had  time  to  share  with  young  people  his 
observations  about  nature's  wonders. 
Whenever  a  new  political  structure  with  dif- 
ferent goals  came  into  being,  he  would  be 


philosophical  about  the  interruption  of  his 
conservation  efforts.  During  periodic 
episodes  of  unemployment,  he  would 
plunge  into  the  making  of  jewelry  and  art 
objects  fashioned  from  natural  materials, 
such  as  redfish  scales  and  gar  scales.  The 
souvenir  shops  in  the  French  Quarter  pro- 
vided a  superb  outlet  for  his  creativity.  He 
employed  spouses  and  children  in  his 
neighborhood  to  create  these  items,  but  in 
his  later  years  he  was  forced  to  give  up 
these  endeavors  because  of  the  increasingly 
stringent  regulations  about  importing  silver 
from  Mexico  and  employing  part  time  help. 
He  was  indeed  a  Man  for  All  Seasons." 

Percy  possessed  a  rare  combination  of 
technical  literacy  and  the  ability  to  apply  his 
deep  understanding  to  everyday  circum- 
stances. He  belonged  to  that  grand  old 
school  of  all-round  naturalists,  who,  before 
these  days  of  ultra  specialization,  studied  all 
phases  of  natural  history.  Percy  Viosca  Jr., 
was  born  in  New  Orleans  on  June  24,  1892 
and  died  there  on  August,27, 1961.  He 
worked  for  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  and  its  predecessors 
for  many  years. 

In  the  November /December  issue,  we'll 
examine  in  detail  some  of  Percy  Viosca's 
perceptive,  incisive,  sometimes  controversial 
and  always  farsighted  personal  concepts  of 
conservation.     V 


r 
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In  the  early  1920s 
the  Mississippi 
River  did  not 
have  a  levee  at 
Baton  Rouge. 
This  photograph 
was  taken  in 
1922  by  the 
Department  of 
Conservation 
from  Port  Allen 
looking  across 
the  river  to  Baton 
Rouge. 
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1996-97  Hunting  Season  Outlook 

F 


all  hunting  season  is  here  and  every  Louisiana  sportman's  mind  becomes  preoccupied  with  fantasies  of  bringing 
home  the  bounty.  Friends  are  called,  plans  are  made  and  equipment  tested,  all  in  anticipation  of  the  first  outing  of 
the  season.  As  the  season  approached,  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  established  and 
announced  the  open  hunting  dates  for  the  1996  fall  season. 


DEER 

LDWF  combined  former  deer  hunting  Areas  1  and  8  into  a  new  Area  1  and  extended  the  deer  season  an  extra  week 
in  the  new  area,  complying  with  requests  by  hunters.  Season  length  and  structure  there  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  for- 
mer Area  8. 

Calendar  adjustments  were  made  for  opening  days  in  all  areas  except  for  muzzleloader  season  in  Areas  2,  3  and  4. 
Muzzleloader  season  will  open  later  in  these  areas  upon  request  from  hunters  and  landowners  who  wanted  to  hunt  with 
center  fire  rifles  during  peak  rutting  (breeding)  activity  in  early  December. 

Archery  season  was  extended  to  Jan.  31  in  all  areas,  including  WMAs,  and  should  be  best  in  Areas  1,  4  and  6,  accord- 
ing to  LDWF  Deer  Study  Leader  David  Moreland.  There  also  was  an  increase  in  either  sex  days  in  some  parishes. 

The  1994-95  deer  season  was  the  highest  harvest  in  Louisiana  to  date,  Moreland  noted.  Hunters  in  62  of  Louisiana's 
64  parishes  harvested  a  record  237,375  deer  during  the  1994-95  season.  Moreland  said  a  bumper  crop  of  acorns  last  year 
should  lead  to  improved  weights  and  antler  development  across  the  state  this  fall.  Barring  a  summer  drought,  deer  pop- 
ulations should  fare  well.  Moreland  suggested  that  with  a  good  acorn  crop,  hunters  should  adjust  their  hunting  sites  to 
an  area  where  there  is  high  acorn  production  in  the  forest. 

The  hot  spot  for  deer  remains  the  bottomland  hardwoods  of  northern  Louisiana,  especially  the  northwest  parishes 
of  Area  1  and  the  Mississippi  River  delta  of  Area  4.  The  Atchafalaya  River  basin  and  Florida  Parishes  have  also  seen  an 
increase  in  harvest  due  to  increased  interest  in  deer  hunting,  better  land  management  and  an  increase  in  timber  activi- 
ty which  creates  improved  food  supply. 

Wildlife  management  areas  and  wildlife  refuges  also  can  provide  excellent  opportunity  for  successful  deer  harvest. 
Moreland  suggested  Loggy  Bayou  and  Jackson-Bienville  WMAs  in  Area  1,  Bayou  Macon  and  Russell  Sage  WMAs  in 
Area  2,  Fort  Polk  WMA  in  Area  3,  the  Tensas  River  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  Red  River /Three  River  WMAs  in  Area 
4,  Sherburne  WMA  in  Area  6  and  Tunica  Hills  and  Pearl  River  WMAs  in  Area  7. 

UPLAND  GAME 

Summer  weather  may  have  the  greatest  impact  on  upland  game  species,  particularly  the  amount  of  rain  the  state 
receives.  "Weather  is  just  so  important  for  what  small  game  is  going  to  do,"  said  LDWF  Upland  Game  Program  Manager 
Mike  Olinde.  "What  vegetation  is  produced  and  what  habitat  is  available  for  small  game  will  be  the  deciding  factor  for 
small  game  harvests." 

The  dry  weather  that  dominated  the  state  during  early  summer  benefits  dove  more  than  any  other  upland  game 
species  because  rain  can  damage  nest  sites.  "Because  doves  build  shoddy  nests,  we  can  lose  a  lot  of  birds  if  there  are 
severe  thunderstorms,"  Olinde  said. 

Weather  patterns  that  occurred  in  June  and  early  July  should  be  conducive  to  a  good  dove  harvest. 

Although  limited  rainfall  usually  is  not  good  for  rabbits,  spotty  rain  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  in  northern 
Louisiana  produced  lots  of  key  vegetation  for  food  sources.  Rabbits  produce  four  to  six  litters  a  year  and  the  key  to  high 
survival  rate  for  the  fall  is  getting  rain  throughout  summer,  Olinde  said.  "From  what  I've  seen  in  north  Louisiana,  every- 
thing's green  and  I  think  rabbit  populations  are  going  to  be  up." 

Following  spotty  acorn  crops  the  past  few  years,  squirrel  populations  should  be  up  statewide.  "Increased  squirrel 
populations  follow  a  good  acorn  crop,"  Olinde  said. 

Woodcock  harvest  was  up  last  year,  but  preliminary  breeding  counts  for  1996  show  the  population  may  be  down 
because  late  snow  storms  in  the  northern  United  States  may  have  disrupted  production.  Ironically,  the  key  for  wood- 
cock is  what  happens  during  the  winters  up  north.  A  reasonably  early  and  cold  winter  should  send  the  migrating  wood- 
cock south  to  Louisiana. 

Olinde  paints  a  hopeful  picture  for  quail  harvest.  "It's  got  to  be  up,"  he  said.  "It  can't  go  down  any  more."  Quail  pop- 
ulation was  down  40  percent  last  year  in  the  longleaf  belt,  and  dry  weather  in  early  summer  may  have  disrupted  the 
quail's  first  nest  efforts.  The  key  for  quail,  however,  is  the  second  or  third  nesting  attempt  in  July  and  August. 

The  Department  continued  the  pheasant  season  that  will  remain  constant  from  Thanksgiving  Day  until  Jan.  31. 
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WATERFOWL 

Although  the  Fall  Flight  estimates  were  not  available  at  the  time  of  printing,  the  fall  duck  and  goose  season  appears 
to  be  outstanding. 

According  to  Jimmy  Emfinger,  LDWF's  North  American  Waterfowl  Management  Plan  Coordinator,  the  total  sur- 
veyed duck  population  should  reach  37.5  million  this  fall,  which  is  5  percent  above  last  year  and  16  percent  above  the 
1955-1995  long  term  average.  Fall  flight  should  be  better  than  last  year  due  to  excellent  water  in  the  northern  breeding 
areas.  The  number  of  ponds  in  the  breeding  areas  is  up  18  percent  above  1995  and  is  the  second  highest  recording  for 
the  1974-1995  survey  average  period. 

Blue-wing  Teal  and  Northern  Shovelers  are  showing  record  high  numbers  at  6.4  million  and  3.4  million,  respective- 
ly. This  puts  the  Blue-wing  numbers  at  83  percent  above  the  long  term  average.  Green-wing  Teals  are  at  the  second  high- 
est population  level  recorded  during  the  forty  year  survey  showing  a  breeding  population  of  2.5  million  which  is  44  per- 
cent above  the  long  term  average. 

Mallards  will  be  close  to  the  same  number  as  last  year  —  7.9  million,  or  10  percent  above  the  long  term  average. 
Gadwalls  are  at  a  record  high  of  3  million,  114  percent  above  the  long  term  average  and  double  the  North  American 
goal.  Canvasbacks  are  also  at  a  record  high  for  the  second  consecutive  year  at  .8  million,  50  percent  above  the  long  term 
average. 

The  number  of  Northern  Pintails  is  similar  to  the  1995  numbers,  which  were  39  percent  below  the  long  term  average. 
Redheads  and  Scaup  have  similar  numbers  to  1995  at  .8  million  and  4.3  million  respectively.  American  Wigeon  are  sur- 
veyed at  2.3  million  which  is  13  percent  below  the  1995  number  and  14  percent  below  the  long  term  average. 

Emfinger  stated,  "Numbers  are  great  and  we  should  expect  a  large  amount  of  birds  heading  south."  Harvest  should 
be  better  than  last  year  with  1.8  million  birds,  depending  on  weather  conditions  and  migrational  chronology. 

Emfinger  indicated  that  we  should  also  have  a  great  goose  season.  With  excellent  water  and  high  breeding  popula- 
tions, the  goose  harvest  should  be  great.  Blue  and  Snow  geese  are  at  a  record  high  and  we  should  expect  a  tremen- 
dous number  of  birds  heading  south  for  the  winter. 

Louisiana  hunters  had  an  extremely  high  harvest  last  year  of  Speckled  Bellies  or  White  Fronts,  and  Emfinger  stated 
that  they  can  look  forward  to  another  good  year.  As  in  every  year,  Canadian  Geese  may  be  harvested  by  permit  only. 


1996-97  HUNTING  SEASON  DATES  AND  BAG  LIMITS 

Quail:  Nov.  28-Feb.  28.  Daily  bag  limit:  10.  Possession  limit  20. 

Rabbit:  Oct.  5-Feb.  28.  Daily  bag  limit:  8.  Possession  limit  16. 

Squirrel:  Oct.  5-Jan.  26.  Daily  bag  limit:  8.  Possession  limit  16. 

1996-97  DEER  SEASONS 

For  complete  descriptions  of  Deer  Areas,  consult  the  1996-97  Louisiana  Hunting  Regulations  Pamphlet.  Daily  bag 
limit.  1  antlered  and  1  antlerless  (when  legal),  6  per  season  by  all  methods  of  take.  Either  sex  hunting  dates  are 
contained  in  the  hunting  regulations. 


Archery:  Oct.  1-Jan.  31  (all  areas). 
Area  1 :  [northeast  Louisiana  and  former  area  8, 
which  includes  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  and  por 
tions  of  the  Florida  Parishes] 

Nov.  16-Dec.  1  (still  hunt  only) 

Nov.  9-15  (muzzleloader) 

Dec.  7- Jan.  3  (with  or  without  dogs) 

Jan.  4-Jan.  19  (still  hunt  only) 
Area  2:  [north  and  central  Louisiana,  and  parts  of 

Beauregard  and  Calcasieu  parishes] 

Oct.  26-Dec.  6  (still  hunt) 

Dec.  7- Jan.  5  (with  or  without  dogs) 

Oct.  19-25  (muzzleloader) 
Area  3:  [southwest  Louisiana  and  west  central 

Louisiana] 

Oct.  19-Dec.  8  (still  hunt) 

Oct.  12-18  (muzzleloader) 

Dec.  14-Jan.  5  (still  hunt) 


Area  4:  [East  Carroll  and  portions  of  Morehouse, 

Ouachita,  and  Richland  parishes] 

Nov.  23-Jan.  5  (still  hunt) 

Nov.  16-22  (muzzleloader) 
Area  5:  [West  Carroll  parish] 

Nov.  23-Dec.  1  (still  hunt) 

Nov.  16-22  (muzzleloader-bucks  only) 
Area  6:  [southeast  Louisiana,  including  the 

Atchafalaya  Basin] 

Nov.  16-Dec.  1  (still  hunt) 

Nov.  9-1 5  (muzzleloader) 

Dec.  7-Jan.  19  (with  or  without  dogs) 
Area  7:  [coastal  portions  of  Iberia  and  St.  Mary 

parishes] 

Oct.  19-Nov.  3  (still  hunt) 

Nov.  16-Dec.  1  (still  hunt) 

Oct.  12-18  (muzzleloader) 

Dec.  14-Jan.  19  (with  or  without  dogs) 
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by  angie  Mccormick 


an  1989,  Beauregard  Parish  held  a  national  title.  It 
was  among  the  country's  "hottest  spots"  for  wild- 
fires, and  90  percent  were  set  by  malicious  arson- 
ists. It  was  hurting.  Jobs  were  being  destroyed 
along  with  millions  of  dollars  of  income  for  landowners, 
large  and  small.  Arsonists  were  robbing  tax  revenue 
from  the  west-central  Louisiana  parish  and  burning 
funds  that  would  have  been  used  to  educate  Beauregard 
students.  Then  there  was  the  affect  on  wildlife  and  the 
environment  as  a  whole. 

Six  years  later,  arsonists  are  loosening  their  grip  on 
Beauregard  Parish,  as  well  as  the  neighboring  parishes  of 
Rapides,  Vernon,  Allen  and  Calcasieu.  In  1990,  tired  of 
the  apathy  surrounding  the  problem,  a  group  of  individ- 
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uals  and  timber  corporation  representatives  gathered  to 
form  the  five-parish  Woods  Arson  Prevention  Association 
(WAPA).  Although  the  WAPA  is  still  a  relatively  young 
group,  the  rate  of  arson-related  wildfires  has  dropped 
significantly.  (See  sidebar) 

More  than  50  years  ago,  virtually  all  of  Beauregard's 
virgin  timber  stands  were  clear-cut.  There  was  no  plan 
for  replanting.  Beauregard  Parish  became  the  "hottest" 
in  the  state  and  was  at  the  bottom  in  timber  production. 
In  the  early  1940s,  burning  to  enhance  grazing  for  stock 
became  a  way  of  life,  a  family  tradition,  said  Don 
McFatter,  Beauregard's  first  state  forest  firefighter  who 
later  became  head  of  Louisiana's  forestry  office.  In  1949, 
the  police  jury  asked  the  state  for  fire  protection.    Then 


came  a  program  to  promote  replanting. 
Local  youths  were  soon  educated  on  good 
forestry  management  practices.  A  young 
McFatter  flew  over  the  parish,  dropping 
handbills  to  landowners  known  as  "stock 
burners."  The  fliers  encouraged  wiser  land 
management.  By  then,  timber  companies 
were  replanting,  hiring  local  men  to  plant 
seedlings  rather  than  burn  the  family  land. 

Today  most  arsonists  set  "grudge  fires," 
McFatter  said.  Some  are  angry  because  com- 
panies lease  land  to  hunting  clubs.  Others 
may  just  be  mad  at  a  neighbor.  At  one  point 
in  the  early  1960s,  children  sometimes  set 
wildfires.  "It  was  a  thrill  for  them  to  watch 
the  fire  trucks  come  out." 

Arson  fires  are  wild  and  always  destruc- 
tive, not  only  for  trees  but  also  for  wildlife 
and  for  the  soil  itself.  "Like  timber,  wildlife 
needs  managing,"  said  Mike  Berg,  District  5 
game  biologist  with  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  Arson  fires  are 
uncontrolled  and  intensely  hot  and  consume 
large  areas  of  wildlife  "cover"  or  habitat  in 
addition  to  valuable  timber. 

With  good  timber  management  practices, 
the  first  thinning  of  a  forest  stand  opens  up 
the  canopy  and  allows  light  in  to  produce 
vegetation  for  animals.  "Deer  will  actually 
seek  out  control  burns,"  Berg  said.  A 
planned,  controlled  fire  will  stimulate  roots, 
producing  highly  nutritious  sprouts. 

A  hot  arson  fire  endangers  the  land  itself. 
Often  most  pronounced  in  a  hot  fire  is  the 
damage  to  ground  cover.  There  is  generally 
so  much  damage  that  erosion  occurs.  The 
best  top  soil  is  lost.  "All  wildlife  is  basically 
a  direct  product  of  the  land,"  Berg  added. 
When  soil  quality  is  degraded,  it  affects 
wildlife's  nutrition.  Arson  fires  can  even 
cause  young  animals  to  be  born  weak. 

Ground-nesting  birds  and  low-nesting 
songbirds  are  hit  hard  by  arson  fires,  Berg 
noted.  In  March,  April  and  May,  Louisiana's 
wild  turkeys  and  quail  are  nesting.  In  the 
fall,  animals  are  preparing  for  winter.  An 
arsonist  can  cause  animals  to  crowd  into 
small  areas  where  disease  is  easily  spread.  "I 
don't  know  what's  going  through  an  arson- 
ist's mind.  It's  an  evil  act  -  an  evil  thing  to 
do,"  Berg  said. 

The  effect  arson  has  on  local  economies  is 
substantial.  Using  a  conservative  figure, 
each  acre  burned  has  a  direct  cost  of  $106. 
Economists  say  that  figure  can  be  multiplied 
seven  times  to  calculate  the  effect  on  the 


overall  economy.  In  1995,  Beauregard  Parish 
had  a  total  of  413  wildfires.  Of  these,  346 
were  set  by  arsonists  who  burned  3,920  acres 
and  directly  cost  landowners  $415,520  in 
earnings.  However,  the  total  economic  loss 
was  $2.9  million. 

Jim  Harris,  district  forester  headquartered 
in  DeRidder,  said  1995  was  a  slow  year  for 
wildfires,  but  the  pace  has  quickened  this 
year.  Through  April,  1996  there  were  550 
wildfires  in  Beauregard  Parish.  Of  these,  470 
were  set  by  arsonists  who  burned  8,880  acres 
costing  landowners  $941,280  and  losing  $6.5 
million  for  the  economy. 

Not  only  can  arson  be  devastating  to  the 
income  of  a  small,  private  landowner,  but 
arsonists  can  discourage  small  landowners 
from  planting. 

Arson  fires  are  significantly  different  from 
"prescribed"  or  control  burns,  if  you  know 
what  to  look  for.  Control  fires  are  just  that  - 
controlled.  They  are  started  carefully  under 
very  specific  conditions  and  with  every  pre- 
caution. These  fires 
improve  growing  condi- 
tions for  timber  and  can 
enhance  wildlife  habitat. 

Experiments  with 
prescribed  burning 
began  in  the  1930s  and 
is  now  widely  practiced. 
Controlled  burns  can 
help  prevent  wildfires 
by  removing  com- 
bustible fuel  on  the  for- 
est floor.  They  are  used 
to  prepare  sites  for 
planting,  to  control 
undesirable  vegetation, 
control  disease, 

improve  grazing, 

enhance  appearance 
and  improve  access  and 
productivity,  said 

Harris.  Low  value,  poor 
quality  hardwoods  can 
encroach  upon  pine 
stands  creating  compe- 
tition for  sunlight  and 
nutrition.  Prescribed 
burns  can  free  a  pine 
stand  from  this  compe- 
tition, thereby  increas- 
ing productivity. 

In  general,  winter  is 
the  best  time  for  a  pre- 


Controlled  or  prescribed 
fires  are  set  under 
controlled  conditions. 
Firebreak  construction, 
weather  conditions  and 
experienced  foresters 
insure  that  burning  is 
done  to  benefit  the 
timber  and  wildlife,  as 
well  as  reducing 
wildfire  risks. 
One  month  after  the 
controlled  burn,  the 
benefits  are  apparent. 
The  less  intense  heat  of 
a  controlled  burn  allows 
quick  re-growth  of 
beneficial  vegetation 
which  protects  the  soil 
from  erosion  and 
provides  food  for  wildlife. 
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As  the  top  photo 

illustrates,  a  woods  arson 

fire  consumes  a  large 

area  in  a  relatively  short 

amount  of  time.  Woods 

arson  is  a  serious 

problem  for  all  stands  of 

timber  and  the  loss  of 

habitat  is  detrimental  to 

all  species  of  wildlife. 


Photo  by  Cathy  Dickerson 

scribed  burn.  Wind,  humidity,  temperature, 
rainfall  and  air  mass  stability  must  be  consid- 
ered. Good  burning  conditions  occur  about 
one  to  three  days  after  a  cold  front  has  passed 
and  brought  with  it  one-half  to  one  inch  of 
rain,  Harris  said.  Weather  conditions  during 
summer  do  not  fit  a  general  pattern,  making 
it  difficult  to  predict  days  when  wind,  mois- 
ture and  temperature  are  right  for  burning. 

A  backfire  is  just 
one  of  the  methods 
used  and  is  the  least 
intense  and  usually 
the  safest,  according 
to  Harris.  A  fire  is 
started  along  a  barri- 
er line,  such  as  a  road, 
stream  or  plowed 
line,  and  allowed  to 
back  into  the  wind. 
Winds  of  four  to  10 
miles  per  hour  are 
preferred  to  dissipate  smoke  and  heat. 

Has  progress  been  made?  Since  the  birth  of 
WAPA,  there  has  been  a  significant  drop  in 
the  number  of  arson  related  fires  for 
Beauregard  and  surrounding  parishes.  There 
has  been  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  acres 
destroyed  each  year  by  arsonists,  Harris  said. 
According  to  statistics,  there  has  been  a  53 
percent  drop  in  the  number  of  arson  fires  and 
61  percent  reduction  in  the  number  of  acres 
destroyed  from  1989  through  1995.  V 


History  of  WAPA 

In  1990  the  WAPA  came  together  as  a 
non-profit  group  "concerned  about  the 
economic  and  environmental  affect  of 
woods  arson."  WAPA's  objectives  were  to 
promote  public  awareness  about  woods 
arson,  seek  public  support  and  help,  to 
inform  the  community  of  the  economic 
impact  to  the  timber  industry  and  to  coop- 
erate with  local  officials  for  the  arrest  and 
prosecution  of  arsonists. 

It  took  long  hours  of  volunteer  work 
and  some  financial  help  from  the  timber 
industry  and  individuals.  The  group 
started  with  simple  public  awareness  cam- 
paigns. There  were  newspaper  articles 
and  volunteers  are  still  going  into  class- 
rooms, educating  children  on  the  evils  of 
arson  with  puppet  shows.  There  are 
workshop  meetings  held  with  area  deer 
hunters  and  other  groups  such  as  small 
landowners.  Signs  went  up,  showing 
which  fires  were  set  by  arsonists.  Other 
signs  through  out  the  parishes  warned  of 
the  money  and  jobs  lost  to  arson.  Now 
that  there  are  billboards  addressing  arson, 
the  general  public  is  more  educated  and 
are  talking  about  the  problem. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
WAPA  is  the  major  reason  we've  seen  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  fires  in  that 
area  of  our  state,"  said  state  forester  Paul 
Frey.  WAPA  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
in  making  the  public  aware  of  the  crime  of 
woods  arson,  he  said. 

The  fact  that  the  number  of  fires  has 
gone  up  drastically  in  southwest 
Louisiana  in  the  first  few  months  of  this 
year  is  no  reflection  on  WAPA's  success  or 
lack  thereof,  he  noted.  Statistics  kept  by 
Frey's  office  show  that  the  last  time 
Louisiana  experienced  the  weather  condi- 
tions seen  lately  -  a  very  cold  winter,  well 
below  average  rainfall,  low  humidity  and 
high  winds  -  the  number  of  fires  and 
acres  burned  was  double  the  amount  of 
this  year's,  Frey  explained. 

In  a  sense,  WAPA  has  reached  its  origi- 
nal goal  -  to  significantly  reduce  woods 
arson.  However,  there  are  no  plans  to 
stop  now,  say  its  members.  WAPA 
pledges  to  relentlessly  keep  up  the  fight 
against  arsonists. 
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Handloading  Ammunition 

for  Accuracy,  Economy  &  Fun 


TOGRAPHY  BY 


The  cost  of  ammunition  today  has  gone 
through  the  roof,  and  with  the  Feds 
putting  more  and  more  pressure  on  to 
increase  taxes  on  anything  connected 
to  firearms,  the  sportsman  has  a  problem. 
Handloading  may  be  the  only  way  for  the 
paper  puncher  and  the  hunter  to  maintain  a 
reasonable  supply  of  fodder  for  rifle  and  pis- 
tol at  affordable  prices. 

A  recent  check  on  rifle  ammunition 
showed  a  retail  cost  of  $13.89  for  a  box  of 
twenty  30/06  cal.  loads,  $  23.95  for  a  box  of 
300  Winchester  Magnums,  and  $23.95  on  a 
box  of  fifty  .22  Hornet  rounds.  The  .243's,  a 
very  popular  Louisiana  deer  load,  were  a 
bargain  at  $12.99,  while  another  perennial 
favorite,  the  30/30,  retailed  at  $19,  and  these 
prices  were  from  a  "discount  dealer."  The 
scatter  gun  enthusiast  is  also  hurting.  Shot 
shells  have  gone  up  over  300  percent  in  the 
past  decade,  with  steel  shot  accounting  for 
only  a  portion  of  this  increase. 

Whether  you  are  a  paper  puncher,  a  skeet, 
trap,  or  sporting  clays  participant,  or  a  deer, 
dove  or  duck  hunter,  ammo  costs  have 
become  a  factor  most  of  us  must  address. 
What  can  be  done  about  it?  The  answer  is 
handloading.  In  effect,  it's  the  reuse  of  cases 


and  shotshell  hulls  to  dramatically  reduce 
the  cost  of  your  shooting  sport.  Handloading 
is  also  a  great  off-season  activity,  requiring 
only  a  bit  of  study,  a  small  dedicated  space 
and  an  initial  monetary  outlay  that  varies 
with  just  how  serious  you  want  to  get.  A 
basic  Lee  Loader  and  everything  you  need  to 
get  started  with  rifle  or  pistol  loads  should 
cost  under  two  hundred  dollars.  That 
includes  several  sets  of  dies,  a  powder  scale 
and  the  components  you'll  need  to  start  on 
your  first  reloads.  Start  saving  those  empty 
brass  cases  and  plastic  shot  shells.  They  are 
the  first  step  in  your  battle  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  your  addiction.  The  brass  can  be  good  for 
many  reloads,  and  shot  shell  cases  will  sur- 
vive possibly  as  many  as  ten  reloads.  This 
will  be  reduced  considerably,  if  you  are 
reloading  to  the  maximum  safe  parameters. 
I've  shot  skeet,  a  bit  of  trap  and  some 
sporting  clays  and  the  savings  on  ammuni- 
tion from  your  loading  bench  do  a  lot  for 
your  enthusiasm.  Hunting  with  a  rifle  may 
only  require  one  or  two  rounds  a  year  in  the 
field.  If  you  want  to  ensure  a  clean  kill  prac- 
tice on  a  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  yard 
range  can  burn  up  a  lot  of  rounds  and  a  fair 
amount  of  change.  It  is  certainly  worth  the 


Handloading 
is  a 
great 
off-season 
activity, 
requiring  only 
a  bit  of  study, 
a  small 
dedicated 
space  and 
an  initial 
monetary 
outlay  that 
varies  with 
just  how 
serious  you 
want  to  get. 
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On  the  range  each  round 

is  passed  through  the 

chamber  to  be  sure  it  will 

feed  easily.  A  poorly 

sized  case  can  be  a 

disaster  in  the  field. 


time  and  effort.  You'll  learn  more  on  the 
bench  about  bullet  drop  and  accuracy  than 
any  amount  of  hunting  can  teach  you. 

Lets  talk  for  a  moment  about  getting  start- 
ed. Find  a  friend  who  handloads  and  he'll 
assure  you  it's  safe,  simple  and  a  lot  of  fun. 
He'll  probably  suggest  a  few  reloading  man- 
uals. My  favorites  are  Speer,  Lyman,  RCBS 
and  Hornady,  but  there  are  many  more.  Each 
will  stress  the  importance  of  staying  within 
the  parameters  of  a  minimum  load,  an  accu- 
racy load  and  a  max  load.  Various  combina- 
tions of  cases,  primers  and  powders  are  spec- 
ified. Chamber  pressure  can  be  as  dangerous 
if  you  under  load  as  if  you  overload. 
Consistent  weighing  of  your  powder  charge, 
matched  with  the  bullet  weight  and  primer, 
assures  a  safe  and  accurate  cartridge  built  to 
your  rifle  and  objectives. 

On  the  average, 
hunting  ranges  in 
Louisiana  seldom 
are  more  than  one 
hundred  yards, 
although  I've 

heard  of  a  lot  of 
stretched  ranges 
after  a  miss.  The 
bullet  weight  at 
such  short  range 
makes  very  little 
change  in  your 
point  of  impact. 
So,  if  you  are  the 
average  Louisiana 
whitetail  hunter 
you'll  probably 
select  a  180  grain 
bullet  for  your 
30/06,  a  220  grain 
silvertip  for  any  out-of-  state  hunting  for  larg- 
er game,  and  a  150  grain  boat  tail  hollow 
point  for  target  shooting  or  varmint  hunting. 
At  the  100  yard  range,  on  a  bench  rest,  there 
should  be  no  significant  difference  in  your 
point  of  impact  for  these  bullet  weights,  pro- 
vided you  select  a  powder  charge  for  an  accu- 
racy load  with  each  bullet  weight.  Max  loads 
can  cause  the  point  of  impact  to  vary  a  bit 
more,  but  will  have  little  affect  on  your  kill 
ratio  when  hunting.  Experienced  marksmen 
will  tell  you  that  proper  bullet  placement  has 
a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  clean  and 
humane  kills  than  extra  weight  in  the  pill 
you're  throwing.. 

Rifles,  like  people,  digest  different  fodder 


for  best  results.  You'll  find  that  loading  five 
rounds  for  an  accuracy  load,  five  more 
rounds  one  grain  of  powder  lighter  and 
another  five  rounds  one  grain  heavier  can 
make  a  difference  in  the  size  of  a  five  round 
group  of  as  much  as  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  at  100  yards.  At  three  hundred  yards 
this  can  be  a  great  deal  more  and  may  mean 
the  difference  between  a  good  solid  hit  and 
a  miss  or  a  crippling  wound.  Handloading 
allows  you  to  tailor  your  loads  to  achieve 
that  "tack  driver"accuracy  we  all  would  like 
to  see,  and  with  a  properly  bedded  rifle  you 
can  do  it. 

Study  the  manual  carefully  and  try  to 
have  another  session  or  two  with  that  friend 
who  is  hand  loading.  Watch  his  methods. 
Don't  try  to  load  a  lot  of  shells  or  cartridges 
until  you've  had  a  chance  to  try  your  first 
efforts  on  the  range. 

Now  for  some  nitty  gritty.  Dies  come  in 
two  and  three-die  sets.  The  two-die  set  is  for 
bottle  neck  cases  for  rifle  and  pistol.  The 
three-die  configuration  is  used  on  straight 
wall  rifle  and  pistol  cases.  Clean  your  cases 
thoroughly  before  you  start  to  remove  any 
foreign  debris.  This  can  be  done  with  a  small 
bottle  brush.  Check  the  brass  cases  you're 
going  to  use  for  primer  pocket  expansion. 
This  will  show  as  burnt  powder  stains 
around  the  primer  pocket  and  is  caused  by 
too  heavy  a  charge  or  from  excessive  reuse 
of  the  case.  Check  for  deformed  cases  and 
hairline  cracks  or  splits.  Throw  those  away. 

Your  dies  will  come  with  detailed  instruc- 
tions for  seating  in  the  press.  Since  the 
instructions  vary  a  bit  due  to  the  design  of 
the  dies  and  the  presses  from  different  man- 
ufacturers, I  won't  cover  this  aspect.  The 
good  news  is  that,  once  locked  in,  the  first 
die  need  not  be  changed  again  unless  you 
change  the  brand,  style  or  weight  of  your 
bullet.  A  very  light  touch  of  case  lube  on 
your  cartridge  before  using  the  die  will 
make  full  length  or  neck  sizing  require  a  lot 
less  muscle.  This  first  stroke  of  the  operating 
handle  of  your  press  will  decap,  resize,  and 
expand  your  case,  preparing  it  for  a  mea- 
sured charge  of  powder  and  the  seating  of 
the  bullet  you  selected.  After  resizing  and 
decaping  about  fifty  cases,  the  next  step  is 
priming. 

Select  a  small  rifle  primer,  a  large  rifle 
primer,  or  a  magnum  rifle  primer  as  recom- 
mended in  your  manual  for  the  caliber  you 
have  selected.  This  is  necessary    to  achieve 
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proper  and  complete  ignition  of  your  pow- 
der charge.  Set  your  powder  measure  care- 
fully to  the  charge  recommended  and  double 
check  each  third  drop  on  a  scale. 

With  your  cases  primed  and  resized,  and 
with  powder  in  the  casing,  adjust  your  sec- 
ond die  -  again  carefully  reading  your  man- 
ual. (I'm  going  to  repeat  this  till  it  becomes 
your  litany.)  For  accuracy,  I  prefer  to  seat  my 
bullet  to  allow  a  bare  scratch  to  show  on  the 
ogive  (curved  side)  of  the  bullet.  Placing  the 
primed  and  charged  case  in  the  shell  holder 
and  holding  the  bullet  over  the  case  mouth, 
gently  but  firmly  depress  the  operating  han- 
dle. Voila!  You  have  your  first  hand  loaded 
cartridge. 

Head  spacing  and  case  length  can  both 
cause  chambering  problems.  Brass  tends  to 
stretch  with  use,  so  check  your  recommend- 
ed case  length  after  each  couple  of  firings. 
Also,  take  the  few  seconds  it  requires  to  pass 
each  finished  round  through  the  chamber.  Be 
sure  to  pick  a  safe  location  and  keep  the 
weapon  pointed  in  a  safe  direction  when  per- 
forming task.  Wives  and  neighbors  abhor 
holes  in  their  ceilings  or  walls.  I  like  to  make 
up  a  perfect  dummy  round  of  each  configu- 
ration I  reload,  keeping  it  with  my  dies  as  a 
reference.  You  will  probably  want  several 
bullet  weights  and  possibly  different  shapes 
of  the  bullets  you  are  experimenting  with. 
These  dummy  rounds  will  allow  a  much 
quicker  adjustment  of  your  dies  when  chang- 
ing a  180  grain  spire  point  for  a  220  grain  soft 
tip  bullet.  This  versatility  is  one  of  the  pluses 
of  handloading  that  allows  you  to  tailor  your 
round  for  a  specific  task. 

If  you  are  using  a  straight  wall  cartridge 
and  a  three-die  set,  the  RCBS  manual 
explains,  "It  is  not  possible  to  expand  the 
mouth  of  a  case  in  a  sizer  die.  The  first  die 
resizes  only.  The  second  die  decaps  the  case 
and  expands  it  to  receive  the  bullet.  The  third 
die  seats  the  bullet  and  crimps  if  necessary." 
I  might  point  out  that  in  either  type  of  car- 
tridge, crimping  is  a  matter  of  choice.  You 
may  have  bullets  with  a  small  cannelure  (a 
groove  impressed  in  the  bullet  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  from  the  base)  in  which  the 
crimp  will  hold  a  bullet  firmly,  eliminating 
bullet  slippage.  This  is  useful  in  high  recoil 
calibers  where  repeated  firing  can  cause  the 
bullet  of  a  cartridge  still  in  the  magazine  to 
move  back  on  the  powder  charge.  This  can 
increase  chamber  pressure  or  cause  loss  of 
accuracy  due  to  excessive  bullet  jump  (from 


chamber  to  the  lands  in  your  rifle  barrel).  It 
can  also  cause  a  change  in  point  of  impact  , 
critical  if  a  third  or  fourth  round  needs  to  be 
fired  from  the  magazine.  Jammed  cartridges 
in  the  field  are  a  problem  you  don't  want  if  a 
second  or  third  shot  is  called  for.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  crimp  most  straight  wall  cartridges. 

Shot  shells  are  a  bit  more  expensive  to 
handle  as  a  reload  but  the  savings,  particu- 
larly if  you  are  going  to  shoot  skeet,  trap  or 
sporting  clays,  are  significant.  The  cost  of 
components,  lead  shot  at  $20  for  a  sack  of 
twenty  five  pounds,  steel  shot  for  hunting 
costs  $12  for  a  five  pound  bag,  primers  at  $21 
a  thousand  ,  wads  at  $22  a  thousand  and 
powder  at  $69  for  a  five  pound  canister,  will 
drastically  reduce  your  cost  per  box  of  shells. 
Good  empty  hulls  can  be  bought  from  most 
skeet  or  trap  ranges  at  about  five  or  ten  cents 
for  once  used  AA's  or  you  can  save  your  own 
in  the  field. 

Now  for  the  bad  news,  good  news  part  of 
reloading  shot  shells  today.  The  good  news  is 
that  you  can  hand  load  for  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  factory  ammo  and  the  shells  are  every 
bit  as  good.  The  bad  news  is  the  difficulty  of 
handling  steel  shot.  The  reloading  tables  list 
powder  charges  and  other  pertinent  informa- 
tion, and  steel  shot  are  available.  The 
required  wads  and  different  size  shot  bars  to 
measure  the  correct  quantity  of  shot  for  your 
reloading  presses  are  a  bit  more  difficult  to 
locate.  The  change  from  lead  to  steel  shot 
requires  practice  and  can  be  quite  trouble- 
some. In  fact,  when  discussing  the  steel  shot 
problem,  a  well  informed  distributor  told  me 
he  has  advised  against  reloading  steel  shot 
until  the  components  are  more  readily  avail- 
able. Lead  shot  can  still  be  used  on  most  skeet 
and  trap  fields  for  the  immediate  future.  We 
are  still  in  a  transitional  stage  on  the  prob- 
lems steel  shot  has  caused. 

My  final  thoughts  reloading  shot  shells 
with  lead  shot  for  skeet  and  trap  is  a  real 
money  saver.  For  today's  limited  bag  of  game 
birds  and  the  relatively  few  rounds  you'll  be 
shooting  in  the  field,  stay  with  factory  steel 
shot  for  the  time  being. 

Now  you  have  the  fundamentals  and  the 
pitfalls.  Get  started.  The  money  you  save 
may  be  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  that  new 
big  game  rifle  you  were  thinking  about  for 
your  wife  or  girl  friend's  Christmas  present. 
That  is,  provided  she  doesn't  burn  up  too 
much  of  your  ammunition  on  the  sporting 
clays  range.     Ik 
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Hawking  &  Falconry  in  Louisiana 


BY  GORDON  HUTCHINSON 


// 


f^    #ou've  been  asking  me  about  how  we  do  all  of  this. ..We're 

%/  hunting  Sunday  afternoon.   But  if  you  want  the  whole  pic- 

!    hire,  you  need  to  come  with  me  Saturday.    We're  going  to 

JL  catch  a  hawk  for  my  apprentice."  So  said  Charles  Williams, 

a  licensed  master  falconer,  and  an  active  member  of  the  Louisiana 

Hawking  Club. 

That's  how  I  found  myself,  accompanied  by  Jessica,  my  9-year-old 
daughter,  riding  all  over  south-central  Louisiana  on  Saturday,  Jan.  13, 
peering  through  field  glasses  at  telephone  poles.  Not  just  any  hawk 
would  do. ..only  a  specific  type  and  age  would  be  legal  to  trap  —  I  had 
no  idea  how  many  miles  we  would  cover,  or  how  many  telephone  poles 
with  hawks  resting  on  them  we  would  study  with  binoculars  before  the 
day  was  through. 

Williams  is  self-employed  in  environmental  oil  reclamation.  He  is 
also  president    of  the  Greater  Baton  Rouge  Chapter  of  the  St.  Jude 
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Children's  Research  Hospital  of  Memphis. 
He  founded  the  St.  Jude  Open  Bass 
Tournament  held  each  April  at  the  Hilltop 
Inn  in  Maurepas  on  the  Amite  River. 
Charlie  lost  his  16-year-old  daughter, 
Heather,  some  years  ago  to  leukemia.  The 
bass  tournament,  now  nationally  acclaimed, 
raises  money  for  the  hospital  that  did  so 
much  for  his  daughter  and  her  family  dur- 
ing her  illness. 

Talk  to  Charlie  and  you  quickly  realize  he 
has  three  abiding  interests:  St.  Jude,  the  bass 
tournament,  and  hawking — falconry — 
hunting  small  game  with  raptors — birds  of 
prey. 

"We've  got  to  catch  Robert  a  hawk  to 
hunt  with.  I  just  got  his  license  from  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  he's  ready  to 
start  training  his  own  bird." 

Robert  Hobbs,  Jr.  is  a  radio  systems  coor- 
dinator for  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish,  and 
Charlie's  apprentice.  A  licensed  hawker,  or 
falconer,  can  have  three  apprentices,  who 
must  serve  a  minimum  of  two  years. 
Apprentices  can  catch  their  own  raptor  and 
begin  training  it,  but  in  this  highly  regulat- 
ed sport,  they  are  limited  with  regard  to 
what  they  can  catch. 

"An  apprentice  licensee  can  catch  only  a 
"passage"  hawk,  (one  six  to  nine  months 
old),  and  only  a  red-tailed,  red-shouldered, 
or  sparrow  hawk  (Kestral)  to  begin  train- 
ing," Charlie  said. 

I  commented  Williams  made  it  sound 
easy,  saying  they  were  going  to  catch  a 
hawk.  "Nothing  to  it,"  he  said.  "You'll  see." 

And  learn  I  did.  In  the  course  of  driving 
perhaps  200  miles  in  80  hours,  from  Baton 
Rouge  to  Bachelor,  and  then  to  Plaquemine, 
we  spotted  about  80  hawks  before  we  quit  at 
four  in  the  afternoon.  We  observed  four  red- 
tailed  hawks  that  met  their  specifications  ... 
one  refused  to  come  to  the  trap,  one  hit  the 
trap  but  escaped,  and  we  caught  two.  There 
really  was  nothing  to  catching  a  hawk  —  if 
you  knew  what  you  were  doing,  and  had  a 
license  to  do  it. 

"You'd  rather  get  caught  with  a  pound  of 
cocaine,  than  have  possession  of  an  unli- 
censed raptor,"  Williams  said.  "This  is  one 
of  the  most  highly  regulated  and  intensely 
inspected  sports  you  can  do,"  he  stated. 
"You  are  licensed  and  inspected  by  both  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  Both  have  their  own  rules  and  reg- 


illations  and  both  enforce  them  stringently. 
Be  suspected  of  possession  of  an  unlicensed 
raptor,  and  they  will  chase  you  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  to  prosecute  you  in  federal  court." 
Williams  stated  the  birds  are  so  highly 
protected  because  they  live  such  an  endan- 
gered existence  to  begin  with.  "Of  every  100 
birds  that  migrate  south  during  the  winter, 
maybe  20  will  make  it  back  to  their  northern 
breeding  grounds.  That's  an  80  percent  death 
ratio.  They  starve  to  death,  get  killed  by  cars 
or  power  line  transformers,  and  the  filthy 
slobs  that  spot  them  kill  them  with  rifles. 
Small  wonder  the  feds  and  state  wildlife 
agents  are  such  fanatics  on  protecting  them 

—  most  of  the  birds  we  saw  today  won't  be 
alive  a  year  from  now."  According  to 
Williams,  there  is  a  $10,000  fine  and  /or  13- 
year  prison  sentence  for  killing  a  hawk,  fal- 
con or  owl.  The  sentence  is  $10,000  and  10 
years  for  killing  an  eagle.  "All  raptors,'  he 
said,  "are  listed  as  sensitive,  threatened,  or 
endangered." 

Suffice  to  say,  the  actual  trapping  proce- 
dure is  fascinating  enough  to  enrapture  a 
highly  active,  easily-bored  9-year-old  to  the 
point  she  helped  spot  hawks  and  never  com- 
plained once,  requesting  only  a  bathroom 
stop  once  in  nearly  eight  hours  of  continuous 
driving  —  facts  that  astound  her  mother  to 
this  day. 

Once  captured,  the  hawk  would  be 
removed  from  the  trap,  and  gently  placed 
inside  a  cloth  tube  formed  by  the  leg  from  a 
pair  of  blue  jeans.  The  jeans  leg  was  weighed 
on  a  balance  scale,  then  the  hawk  weighed  in 
the  leg  and  the  cloth  weight  subtracted.  The 
bird  we  kept  for  Robert  weighed  1,350  grams 

—  some  48  ounces,  or  three  pounds. 
Through  intensive  training,  with  rewards 

of  bits  of  meat,  Robert  would  be  hunting  the 
bird  in  as  little  as  10  days  to  two  weeks. 

Once  we  had  the  bird  Robert  wanted  to 
keep,  they  fitted  her  with  bracelets  and 
"Jessies"  used  to  keep  and  control  the  hawk 
on  the  man's  arm.  The  incredible  strength 
and  needle  sharpness  of  the  talons  even 
pierced  the  specially-built  glove  as  Williams 
began  the  immediate  training  of  the  bird  to 
sit  calmly  on  its  "partner's"  hand.  Williams 
showed  a  stoicism  I  did  not  realize  he  pos- 
sessed as  he  gritted  his  teeth  and  his  face 
drained  of  color. 

"Take  your  bird,"  he  hissed.  "She's 
pierced  the  glove  and  is  stabbing  my  finger." 
Hobbs  gloved  up  and  allowed  Williams  to 


pass  the  bird  to  him.  Charlie  stripped  off  the 
glove  and  showed  us  a  hypodermic-like 
puncture  in  the  side  of  his  finger.  "Got  me 
good  on  that  one,"  he  grinned. 

The  next  afternoon  we  met  other  members 
of  the  Louisiana  Hawking  Club  for  their  reg- 
ular weekend  hunt  on  Cloverland  Avenue  in 
the  Industriplex  —  an  industrial  develop- 
ment stretching  for  blocks  between  Airline 
Highway  and  Siegen  Lane  in  Baton  Rouge. 

Half-a-dozen  vehicles  parked  on  a  side 
road  between  two  large  lots  overgrown  with 
weeds,  briars,  and  brambles.  All  had  some 
sort  of  cage  in  the  rear  with  one  or  more 
hawks.  Cars  roared  by  on  Airline  Highway, 
visible  across  the  fields  and  only  two  blocks 
away. 

"Where's  Robert?"  I  asked  Charlie  as  he 
began  unlatching  his  cage.  "Training  his 
bird,"  he  said  as  he  pulled  the  bird  out,  rest- 
ing on  his  glove,  and  then  flinging  it  sky- 
ward. "He's  already  got  it  flying  the  length 
of  the  cage  and  landing  on  his  hand." 

More  members  opened  their  cages  and 
threw  their  hawks  upward.  Shrill  cries 
pierced  the  ears  as  the  birds  flew  a  few  feet 
and  landed  on  telephone  poles,  power 
lines,or  the  tops  of  scrub  trees  directly  above 
us. 

"Just  a  minute,"  I  called  out  to  no  one  in  par- 
ticular. "Those  aren't  red-tails."  After  eight 
hours  of  riding  and  looking  at  hawks,  I  could 
definitely  identify  at  least  one  species  —  and 
these  weren't  it. 

Dr.  Neil  Smith,  a  neurologist  from  Lottie  in 
Pointe  Coupee  Parish,  flung  one  bird  into 
flight  as  his  wife,  Astrid,  from  Cali, 
Columbia,  sent  the  second  skyward.  "We  all 
hunt  Harris  hawks,"  he  noted. 

Todd  Turner,  club  president,  added,  "Red 
Shoulders,  Red  Tails,  and  Sparrow  hawks  are 
solitary  hunters.  Try  to  hunt  them  in  a  group 
like  we  do,  and  all  the  birds  will  do  is  fight. 
The  Harris  is  a  social  bird  —  they'll  hunt 
together,  even  kill  together,  and  share  the 
kill." 

The  screaming  of  the  hawks  was  almost 
deafening  as  their  human  partners  (one  does 
not  really  "own"  a  bird,  it  hunts  for  you 
because  you  find  it  food)  clad  in  heavy  brush 
pants,  struck  into  the  thickest  briars  and 
began  beating  the  brush  with  clubs.  Upon 
jumping  a  rabbit,  the  beaters  would  begin 
whooping,  screaming  and  running  in  the 
direction  the  rabbit  had  taken.  The  birds 
would  take  flight,  circling  just  overhead, 


Hawking  is  not  a  sport 
for  a  part-time 
participant.  It  requires 
technical  knowledge  of 
the  health,  habits  and 
food  requirements  of 
this  very  sensitive  bird. 
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shrieking    their    hunting 
calls. 

When  a  bird  would  spot 
a  rabbit  streaking  through 
the  brush  it  would  judge 
the  speed,  and  dive 
through  as  much  as  four 
feet  of  heavy  briars  to 
intercept  the  hapless  prey. 
Rarely  did  you  see  the  kill, 
the  brush  was  too  thick  ... 
but  there  was  no  mistaking 
when  the  hawk  was  suc- 
cessful. The  cry  of  a  dying 
rabbit  is  familiar  to  every 
outdoorsmen  and  we 
heard  it  many  times  that 
day. 

When  the  rabbit  cried, 
the  partner  of  the  bird 
would  barge  through  the 
briars  to  his  hawk,  general- 
ly lying  on  the  ground, 
talons  embedded  in  the 
neck  or  head  of  the  rabbit. 
The  man  would  quickly 
dispatch  the  quarry.  The 
hawk  would  be  rewarded 
with  bits  of  meat  and  then 
be  launched  upward  to  hunt  again. 

Once  the  hunt  ended,  falconers  would  hold 
their  hands  up  with  a  bit  of  meat  and  call 
their  birds,  which  would  only  come  to  their 
own  trainers.  The  birds  would  then  be 
returned  to  their  travel  cages. 

How  successful  were  we?  I  have  hunted 
with  excellent  beagle  packs  over  the  years, 
and  I  can  recall  only  one  hunt  where  more 
rabbits  were  taken.  It's  a  rare  treat  to  see  11 
rabbits  taken  in  two-and-one-half  hours  and 
not  a  shot  fired.  The  safety  factor  is  impres- 
sive —  no  one  has  ever  been  hurt  by  a  richo- 
cheting  hawk. 

Hawkers  hunt  any  small  game  the  birds 
can  naturally  catch,  and  are  bound  by  the 
same  hunting  regulations  that  apply  to  those 
that  hunt  with  firearms.  In  other  words, 
when  the  hunting  season  for  a  particular 
game  animal  is  in  progress,  the  hawker  can 
hunt  that  game.  When  the  season  is  closed,  it 
is  closed  to  hawkers  also.  Squirrels  and  rab- 
bits are  fair  game  only  when  they  can  be 
legally  hunted  by  gun.  Because  of  the  oppor- 
tunistic nature  of  the  birds,  a  problem  in  the 
past  has  been  the  squirrel  season  ending  in 
January  and  rabbit  season  going  through  the 


end  of  February  each  year.  "If  our  birds  took 
a  squirrel  while  we  were  hunting  rabbits 
after  the  end  of  squirrel  season  we  were 
game  theives  by  proxy,"  Williams  said. 
Through  his  work  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Ascension  Sportsmens'  League,  and  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation,  the  1996-97 
season  for  squirrels  will  be  extended 
through  the  end  of  February  1997  to  coincide 
with  the  end  of  rabbit  season  for  hawkers 
only.  "This  relieves  us  of  being  in  violation 
of  the  law  in  case  one  of  our  birds  takes  a 
squirrel  while  we  are  hunting  for  rabbits," 
he  said. 

And  the  human  has  little  control  over 
what  the  bird  decides  to  attack.  Williams 
related  the  time  one  of  his  birds  grabbed  a 
water  moccassin  and  was  struck  in  the  leg. 
A  frantic  trip  to  LSU  and  quick  work  by  the 
veterinary  school  saved  his  bird.  Dr.  Neil 
Smith  lost  one  of  his  best  birds  when  it 
attacked  an  otter  and  it  bit  the  hawk's  head 
off.  "The  worst  thing  they  can  attack  is  a 
'coon,"  Williams  stated.  "'Coons  have 
hands.  They  will  grab  the  hawk  and  kill 
him." 

Falconry,  known  as  the  sport  of  kings,  has 
a  recorded  history  of  over  4,000  years,  going 
back  to  the  Ming  dynasty  in  China.  Pottery 
from  that  period  shows  scenes  of  men  hunt- 
ing with  raptors. 

It  is  an  intensely  demanding  sport,  requir- 
ing highly  technical  knowledge  on  the 
health,  habits  and  food  requirements  of  a 
very  sensitive  bird.  Further,  you  can  expect 
unscheduled,  unannounced  inspections  by 
either  state  or  federal  wildlife  agents  to 
ensure  your  facilities,  training  and  health 
procedures  for  the  birds  are  up  to  specifica- 
tion. 

It  is  not  a  sport  for  a  part-time  participant. 
Even  more  than  a  pet,  these  birds  require 
many  special  methods  of  treatment  and 
feeding  to  keep  them  in  good  health  and 
hunting  condition.  The  dedication  required 
to  keep  such  a  bird  is  far  more  time-consum- 
ing than  the  average  person  is  willing  to 
expend.  But  the  rewards  are  great  also. 

Those  that  participate  in  this  sport  love 
their  birds,  and  you  can  see  it  in  the  way 
they  stroke  their  heads,  and  speak  proudly 
of  their  hunting  ability.  There  is  a  respect 
apparent  in  their  eyes  and  their  voices  for 
these  most  fascinating  and  complicated  of 
God's  creatures,  these  ultimate  hunting 
machines  —  birds  of  prey.        ^ 
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here  is  a  wealth  of  diversity  in  Louisiana  wildlife,  whether  it  is  in  fish,  game  or  non-game 
species.  If  we  are  observant  as  we  pursue  our  outdoor  activities,  we  may  encounter  life 
that  is  unique  to  our  state.  Then  too,  there  are  times  when  we  may  stumble  across  some- 
thing that  is  very  unusual,  something  completely  out  of  context  in  a  Louisiana  setting  -  for  that 
specific  area  within  the  state  where  it  appeared.  After  over  40  years  of  prowling  our  sloughs, 
woods,  marsh,  and  rivers,  there  isn't  much  that  surprises  me  anymore,  but  there  sure  is  a  lot 
which  continues  to  amaze  me. 

The  first  "weirdo"  I  remember  came  from  an  article  -  with  an  accompanying  photograph  - 
which  appeared  in  either  the  Shreveport  Times  or  Journal  back  in  the  early  1950s.  A  local  cat- 
fisherman,  it  seemed,  had  caught  a  shark  in  one  of  his  nets  -  in  Lake  Bistineau,  if  I  remember 
right.  Maybe  it  was  in  Loggy  Bayou  below  the  old  dam  -  it's  been  a  long  time. 

Was  it  a  hoax?  Maybe,  but  at  the  time  there  was  a  direct  route  from  Loggy  Bayou  to  the 
Gulf,  and  some  sharks  can  adapt  very  nicely  to  a  freshwater  environment. 

In  the  spring  of  1962, 1  caught  a  smallmouth  bass  below  the  old  dam  on  Caddo  Lake.  Late 


Creatures 
you  have 
never  seen 
may  lurk 
in  yon 
wood  or 
stream  ... 
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one  afternoon  that  summer,  I  caught  another, 
much  larger  one  from  the  dark  depths  of  an 
old  ox-bow  lake  just  south  of  Shreveport.  I 
now  know  those  fish  were  not  smallmouths 
but  spotted  bass,  because  I  have  read  that 
smallmouths  are  not  found  in  our  waters.  But 
prior  to  the  time  -  and  since  then  -  I  have 
caught  a  lot  of  spotties,  and  I  never  saw  a 
single  one  that  had  brown  vertical  bars  on  its 
flanks.  They  were  identical  to  the  true  Ozark 
smallmouths  I  have  taken  in  Missouri  for 
almost  30  years.  Probably  it  was  just  a  very 
unusual  color  phase.  Yeah  ... 

Have  you  ever  caught  a  goggle-eye  in 
Louisiana?  I  don't  mean  the  warmouth  - 
that  still-water  perch  that  frequents  the 
cypress  sloughs  and  shaded  grassy  shore- 
lines of  our  lakes  and  bayous,  but  the  red- 
eyed  dude  with  whitish  sides  that  are  some- 
what blotched  with  brown.  You  may  have 
encountered  some  of  his  relatives  in  the 
rivers  of  the  Ouachita  and  Ozark  Mountains 
in  Arkansas.  I  caught  two  a  couple  of  years 
ago  from  a  small  river  that  flows  merrily 
through  the  sandy  hills  of  the  Florida 
Parishes. 

I  don't  believe  those  two  fish  -  "shadow 
bass"  (Ambloplites  ariommus),  by  the  way  - 
should  cause  you  to  throw  down  your  maga- 
zines and  dash  off  in  search  of  others.  The 
fish  is  apparently  not  too  common  here;  in 
fact,  it  is  not  even  listed  by  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  as  a  game  fish  avail- 
able to  us.  And  while  it  is  unlikely  that  shad- 
ow bass  are  indigenous  to  that  single  stream, 
it  is  very  possible  they  are  confined  to 
Florida-Parish  waters.  Still,  they  are  there. 

A  buddy  of  mine  killed  a  drake  Mandarin 
Duck  on  Wallace  Lake,  I  believe,  back  around 
1960.  Can  you  imagine  peering  through  the 
foggy  gloom  of  early  morning,  straining  to 
catch  the  muted  flash  of  wings  before  the 
birds  are  here  and  gone,  and  suddenly  be 
confronted  with  a  bright-orange  missile 
hurtling  straight  towards  you?  I'd  think  he 
shot  in  self-defense! 

Where  did  it  come  from?  It  was  probably 
imported  for  someone's  breeding  pen  and 
managed  to  escape.  It  was  flying  with  a  pair 
of  Wood  Ducks;  I  wonder  how  the  squealers 
felt  about  that!  Anyway,  the  point  of  relating 
that  incident  is  my  meager  attempt  to  pre- 
vent heart  attacks  in  duck  blinds  should  it 
ever  happen  again.  Hey,  if  it  did  once... 

During  my  first  dove  season  in 
Plaquemines  Parish  I  noticed  an  abundance 


of  small,  flat-tailed  "pigeons"  flying  about. 
Not  especially  wanting  to  blast  someone's 
pets,  I  abstained,  but  late  one  evening  while 
walking  along  the  levee  that  protects  our 
below-sea-level  homes  from  the  marsh,  one 
of  those  "small,  flat-tailed  pigeons"  flew  by 
at  eye  level  -  and  flashed  broad  bands  of 
white  on  the  backs  of  its  wings. 

Since  then,  I  have  killed  15  White- winged 
Doves  in  lower  Plaquemines  Parish,  and  I 
have  seen  countless  others.  For  the  past 
three  winters,  a  very  sizeable  flock  has  roost- 
ed in  the  oak  trees  around  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  office  in  Venice  -  no  hunting,  if 
you  please.  And  year-before-last,  I  thought 
one  might  nest  in  my  back  yard,  but  it  left 
with  the  warming  weather  of  spring. 

Only  one  account  of  White-winged  nest- 
ing in  our  state  has  been  confirmed,  and  I 
believe  that  was  on  the  Delta  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  Sightings  have  also 
occurred  on  Grand  Isle,  and  I'd  bet  there 
have  been  "small,  flat-tailed  pigeons"  seen 
elsewhere  along  the  coastal  parishes.  They 
are  apparently  not  year-round  residents,  but 
they  are  here  during  fall  and  winter. 

And  I  may  have  broken  the  law  in  killing 
them.  Wildlife  agents  I  have  talked  to  have 
offered  distinctly  different  opinions:  (1)  if 
there  aren't  specific  regulations  on  some- 
thing, you  can't  shoot  it,  and  (2)  just  include 
it  in  your  daily  limit  of  Mourning  Doves. 
There  aren't  any  regulations  on  Whitewings, 
because  there  are  not  (supposed  to  be) 
enough  around  to  warrant  them,  and  if  you 
are  not  expecting  one,  he  will  be  tough  for 
you  to  recognize.  So  all  I'll  say  about  that  is 
be  aware;  they  are  here. 

Like  the  Goldeneyes  in  Black  Bay.  Boy, 
those  are  pretty  ducks... 

Then  there  is  the  Buras  Canal,  infamous 
for  its  "holes"  where  winter  specks  stack  up 
thickly  and  can  be  taken  with  ease.  The 
deepest  water  I  have  found  in  it  is  72  feet. 
Who  knows  what  lurks  in  those  depths? 

My  wife  had  an  intimate  encounter  with 
one  of  the  canal's  "unknowns"  one  spring 
morning  a  few  years  back.  We  were  work- 
ing spinnerbaits  for  redfish  along  the  north 
shoreline  up  towards  Empire  when  Barbara 
announced  the  presence  of  a  fin  just  behind 
the  boat.  I  didn't  see  anything  and  shrugged 
it  off  as  a  loon's  head  or  something.  Oh,  did 
you  know  we  have  loons  down  here? 
Plenty,  during  winter  and  early  spring. 
Anyway,  when  she  said  she  saw  it  again,  she 
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made  a  cast  at  it,  and  all  order  in  the  universe 
suddenly  ceased. 

By  that  time,  I  was  assuming  it  was  a 
shark  that  would  quickly  bite  through  the  12- 
pound  line.  It  wasn't,  and  after  a  20-minute 
bruising  battle,  I  slipped  a  small  gaff  into  the 
bottom  lip  of  a  jack  crevalle  of  some  17  or  18 
pounds!  Does  that  make  those  of  you  who 
fish  the  canal  with  light  spinning  gear  feel  a 
little  queasy? 

Where  in  the  world  did  it  come  from? 
That's  a  long  way  from  the  Gulf!  Maybe  it 
was  living  in  the  salty  depths  all  along,  or 
maybe  it  had  recently  made  its  way  from  the 
Gulf  up  the  Empire  Navigation  Channel  to 
the  cana.  Who  knows?  But  where  there  are 
jacks,  there  can  be.. .you  tell  me;  nothing  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question. 

Neither  are  stripers.  Yes  sir,  in  the  Buras 
Canal!  I  got  three  there  one  day  a  couple  of 
winters  ago.  The  biggest  was  7  pounds  3 
ounces.  Now  that's  probably  not  too  impres- 
sive to  you  striper-slayers  who  regularly 
catch  20-pounders  in  "the  Bend",  but  it  is  to 
me  and  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

That's  because  at  the  time,  it  was  the 
largest  striper  they  had  been  able  to  acquire 
from  the  Mississippi  River  stock  for  growth- 
rate  studies.  But  it  didn't  come  from  the 
river.  It  came  out  of  saltwater,  and  there  are 
only  a  handful  of  reports  of  stripers  taken  in 
that  environment  west  of  the  river. 

Personally,  I  think  it  did  come  out  of  the 
river,  probably  through  the  Empire  Locks. 
Whatever,  the  point  is  there  are  stripers  in 
the  Buras  Canal,  and  when  the  water  cools 
off  this  fall,  I'll  bet  some  of  you  will  make 
their  acquaintances  -  if  you  know  how  to  fish 
for  them. 

But  this  is  not  a  "how-to"  story;  it's  about 
strangers  in  Louisiana  -  and  maybe  some 
critters  that  would  not  be  so  strange  if  we 
knew  they  were  there  and  just  looked  for 
them. 

I  only  saw  two  tripletails  -  not  rare,  but 
not  too  common  -  in  35  years  of  saltwater 
fishing  here  until  someone  showed  me 
where  to  look.  Now  I  see  them  all  over  the 
place.  I  have  a  little  trouble  catching  them 
occasionally,  but  that's  not  the  point. 

And  I  must  mention  birds.  While  roseate 
spoonbills  are  fairly  common  in  the  western 
coastal  parishes,  I  hadn't  seen  any  in  the  east 
for  almost  20  years  since  Hurricane  Camille 
blew  away  a  colony  at  Tidewater.  A  few 
years  ago  a  guy  I  know  reported  seeing  a 


pink  pelican  thereabouts.  Since  then,  a  few 
have  shown  up  every  year  in  late  summer  - 
not  many,  but  it  doesn't  take  a  lot.  They  add 
so  much  to  the  marsh. 

Have  you  ever  watched  an  osprey  fishing? 
We  didn't  have  any  or  there  weren't  enough 
to  notice  until  around  1980.  DDT  almost 
sent  them  the  way  of  the  pelican.  Now  there 
are  plenty.  They're  no  longer  strangers,  but  I 
don't  know  of  anyone  who  won't  pause  for  a 
moment  to  watch  them  snatch  a  mullet. 
Awesome! 

Last  year  a  coyote  took  up  residence  in  a 
jumble  of  pilings  on  an  old  pier  way  down 
Tante  Phine  Pass.  Maybe  it  will  eat  a  nutria 
or  two  and  help  save  the  marsh... 

Ever  seen  a  curlew  -  or  caught  a  pumpkin- 
seed  -  or  jumped  an  Alabama  shad  in 
Louisiana?  They  are  here,  along  with  a  lot  of 
others  you'd  never  consider,  like  sturgeon, 
Golden  Plovers,  Eiders...  Yeah,  eiders.  In 
West  Delta- 
Many  of  my  encounters  with  Louisiana 
strangers  have  been  simply  because  I  was 
there  -  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 
The  odds  of  that,  of  course,  increase  with  fre- 
quency afield.  I  consider  myself  very  fortu- 
nate in  being  able  to  spend  the  time  outdoors 
that  has  ultimately  led  to  meeting  those 
strangers.  Many  of  you  may  not  have  that 
luxury,  but  for  the  times  when  you  are  able  to 
go,  consider  this:  I  looked  while  I  was  there. 
You  should  too;  you  just  might  miss  some- 
thing very  special  if  you  don't!  V 


White-winged  Doves  are 
not  year-round  residents, 
but  occasionally  appear 
in  fall  and  winter. 
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t  is  another  cool  spring  morning  and  I  am 

headed  for  a  swampy  area  of  Clear  Lake  to 
^  try  to  photograph  wading  birds.    I  lay  in 

bed  last  night  thinking  and  re-thinking  my 
plans  until  I  fell  asleep.  Now  I  can't  wait  to 
try  out  new  ideas.  Last  time  out  I  saw  plenty 
of  birds  but  couldn't  get  near  enough  for  the 
shots  I  wanted.  This  time  I'll  use  a  hoop  blind 
and  decoys  in  a  different  location.  I  anticipate 
better  luck  this  time,  because  I've  really 
thought  through  my  strategies. 

Beautiful  Clear  Lake,  located  about  20 
miles  south  of  Shreveport,  is  studded  with 
cypress  trees  festooned  with  Spanish  moss 
and  much  of  the  water  surface  is  covered 
with  green  duckweed.  I  had  been  to  the  lake 
several  times  before,  but  just  recently  had 
noticed  the  swampy  side  where  water  flows 
over  the  dam.  Here  the  water  is  one  to  three 
feet  deep  and  vegetation  and  trees  are  thick. 
The  cypress  trees  are  huge  and  make  a  won- 
derful canopy  for  the  wading  birds  below.  By 
wading  birds,  I  mean  great  blue  herons, 


egrets,  night  herons,  etc.,  that  never  seem  to 
allow  you  to  get  near  enough  for  really  good 
photographs.  This  place  has  wonderful 
potential  for  bird  photography  because  of 
the  concentration  of  birds,  but  how  was  I 
ever  going  to  get  near  enough  for  those  close 
up  shots? 

As  an  avid  birder  I  have  read  many  arti- 
cles on  birds  and  bird  photography,  but  the 
one  thing  the  pros  never  seem  to  tell  you  is 
how  to  get  close  enough.  Now  I  easily  get 
within  30  or  40  yards  of  these  birds.  At  this 
distance  a  lens  in  the  600mm  range  will  do 
the  job  easily,  but  who  has  several  thousand 
dollars  for  a  lens?  I  need  to  get  close  enough 
to  use  my  much  less  expensive  400mm  lens. 
Besides,  half  the  fun  and  excitement  is  the 
challenge  of  getting  within  15  to  20  feet  of 
these  incredibly  wary  birds. 

If  this  style  of  bird  watching  and  photog- 
raphy appeals  to  you,  you  need  to  first  find 
a  location  with  a  plentiful  bird  population. 
Forget  about  most  city  parks  and  recreation 


areas.  There  are  too  many  curious  people 
around  who  will  interrupt  or  distract  you  at 
the  worst  possible  moment.  Find  a  remote 
corner  of  a  lake  where  the  water  is  shallow 
and  swampy  and  you  can  be  alone  with  the 
birds.  It  may  take  a  while,  but  keep  search- 
ing while  you're  binding  or  fishing  and  you 
will  find  the  perfect  place  just  as  I  did. 

Next  you  must  be  prepared  with  the  right 
equipment  for  this  type  of  photography.  You 
must  have  at  least  one  decoy,  a  blind,  camera, 
tripod,  and  a  comfortable  seat.  If  you  forget 
one  item,  you  can  pack  it  in  and  go  home 
because  all  of  these  items  are  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  be  successful. 

The  most  important  part  of  your  equip- 
ment for  this  type  of  photography  is  your 
blind.  Without  a  good  blind  you  don't  stand 
a  chance  of  getting  really  close.  I  have  tried 
several  styles  of  blinds  and  they  all  work, 
depending  on  your  situation.  The  best  blind 
for  this  setting,  however,  is  the  hoop  blind, 
which  makes  you  mobile  enough  to  wade 
into  the  water  and  move  or  pivot  without 
frightening  the  birds  away.  You  can  photo- 
graph the  birds  in  their  own  world.  Of  course 
you  will  also  need  chest  waders  and  some- 
thing comfortable  to  sit  on.  I've  tried  stand- 
ing up  and  kneeling  down  but  it  doesn't  take 
long  for  your  legs  to  go  to  sleep  and  then  you 
have  to  move,  and  movement  is  what  you 
don't  want.  I  first  saw  the  description  and 
use  of  the  hoop  blind  in  a  book  by  Tim 
Fitzharris  called  Guide  to  Nature  Photography. 
The  hoop  blind  is  made  using  three  hula 
hoops,  camouflage  fabric  and  some  PVC 
pipe.  If  you  need  information  for  making  the 
hoop  blind  get  his  book  or  contact  me  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  it  with  you.  All  it 
takes  is  a  little  seamstress  work  by  your 
"mother-in-law"  and  you're  in  business. 

You  can  easily  make  confidence  decoys 
out  of  3/4  inch  plywood.  I  made  a  great  blue 
heron  and  a  great  egret  decoy  simply  by 
drawing  a  silhouette  of  the  bird  on  the  ply- 
wood and  cutting  it  out  with  a  jig  saw.  Drill 
two  holes  to  hold  two  dowel  rods  for  the 
legs.  Make  sure  to  make  the  legs  long 
enough  to  push  into  soft  mud.  Paint  them 
carefully  and  you're  finished.  They  don't 
have  to  be  perfect  but,  believe  me,  these 
decoys  help  tremendously.  If  another  bird 
sees  a  great  blue  heron  and  an  egret  feeding, 
they  know  there  is  no  trouble  around  and 
will  relax  and  feed  without  worrying  about 


predators,  which  is  what  you  want  them  to 
do. 

You  also  need  a  tripod.  A  monopod  is  not 
stable  enough  for  slow  shutter  speeds  and 
just  holding  it  so  it  won't  tip  over  will  tire 
you  quickly.  Remember,  you  will  probably 
be  in  your  blind  for  at  least  three  hours  and 
you  want  to  be  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
You  will  also  be  shooting  at  slow  shutter 
speeds  in  early  morning  or  late  afternoon 
hours  when  the  light  is  best,  so  a  tripod  is  a 
must.  When  the  tripod  stabilizes  in  the  soft 
bottom  of  the  lake  you  will  have  the  steadi- 
ness you  need. 

For  a  seat,  any  plastic  5  gallon  bucket  will 
do.  Drill  some  holes  in  the  bottom  so  it'll  be 
easier  to  maneuver  in  or  under  the  water. 
Without  the  holes  the  bucket  will  float,  caus- 
ing unnecessary  problems. 

Scout  the  selected  area  ahead  of  time  so 
you  will  know  where  the  birds  are  and  pick 
out  a  spot  for  your  decoys  near  where  you 
will  be  photographing.  Keep  in  mind  the 
direction  of  the  light  and  available  perches 
for  the  birds.  In  my  experience  birds  like  to 
perch  on  floating  logs  or  stumps  part  of  the 
time  and  wade  part  of  the  time. 

On  this  particular  trip,  I'm  wading  care- 
fully with  my  camera  mounted  on  my  tripod 
and  I'm  wearing  my  hoop  blind.  It  is  easy  for 
me  to  pull  my  plastic  bucket,  tied  to  a  rope, 
behind  me.  I'll  be  able  to  sit  comfortably  for 
at  least  two  or  three  hours.  I'll  stay  low  and 
try  to  keep  my  camera  lens  as  close  to  the 
water  surface  as  possible.  Birds  and  other 
wildlife  look  best  when  shot  as  close  to  eye 
level  as  possible. 
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i      A  hoop  blind  is  made 
using  three  hula  hoops, 
camouflage  fabric  and 
some  PVC  pipe.  This 
blind  can  be  moved 
easily  and  quietly. 
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An  immature  Yellow 

Crowned  Night 

Heron  (Nycticorax 

violaceus)  patiently 

searches  for  prey  in 

Clear  Lake. 

Below,  a  Great  Egret 

(Casmerodius  albus) 

savors  his  catch  in  Old 

Red  River  Bayou. 


My  heart  pounds  as  I  walk  down  the  steep 
embankment  toward  the  water  and  immedi- 
ately see  two  great  egrets  and  two  yellow- 
crowned  night  herons  feeding  near  the  bank. 
I  set  up  my  two  decoys  and  wade  to  my 
selected  spot  next  to  a  tree  with  excellent 
photo  opportunities  directly  in  front  of  me. 
What  I  really  want  is  a  20  foot  shot  with  the 
light  right  in  the  bird's  face.  I  get  situated 
and  almost  immediately  a  yellow  crowned 
night  heron  flies  in  about  30  yards  away.  Too 
far  for  a  good  shot,  so  I'll  watch  through  one 
of  my  blinds  viewing  ports  and  wait  for  him 
to  feed  over  towards  me.  Suddenly,  there  are 


two  more  yellow-crowned  night  herons  and 
a  little  blue  heron  in  my  view.  They  keep 
feeding  and  I  keep  watching  and  waiting  for 
them  to  get  near  enough  for  a  full  frame 
shot.  They  are  flying  from  one  log  to  anoth- 
er. Finally,  they  are  close  enough  to  start 
shooting.  My  shutter  speed  reads  1/6  sec- 
ond at  f5.6.  I  know  this  speed  is  too  slow, 
but  maybe  I  can  catch  the  bird  when  it  is 
motionless.  These  birds  feed  very  slowly 
until  they  find  their  prey  and  then  freeze, 
sometimes  for  minutes  at  a  time.  This  will 
present  a  chance  to  squeeze  off  a  shot  or  two. 

I  know  the  blind  and  decoys  are  working 
because  there  are  birds  all  around  me  and 
I've  only  been  set  up  for  an  hour.  One  great 
egret  flies  directly  over  my  blind,  just  feet 
away.  What  a  thrill  as  I  hear  his  big  wings 
beat  the  air.  I  have  found  the  right  combina- 
tion of  equipment  to  lure  these  wary  birds, 
now  all  I  have  to  do  is  be  patient  and  wait. 

I  slowly  swivel  on  my  seat  so  that  I  can 
see  out  of  the  port  to  the  rear  of  me.  I  can't 
believe  it!  There  are  three  great  egrets  casu- 
ally feeding  within  20  yards.  A  little  blue 
heron  begins  walking  down  a  log  towards 
me,  getting  closer  and  closer.  He  flies  over 
to  the  exposed  roots  of  a  huge  cypress  and 
starts  walking  around  the  roots  hunting  for 
food.  The  little  blue  is  right  at  my  minimum 
focusing  distance  and  I  can't  get  my  camera 
in  position  because  of  roots  snagging  my  tri- 
pod from  below.  I  have  to  move  fast  or  the 
little  beauty  will  be  gone,  but  I  can't  make 
any  jerky  movements  or  I'll  give  myself 
away.  Finally,  I  see  a  full  frame  shot  of  a  lit- 
tle blue  heron  feeding.  What  a  thrill!  I 
squeeze  off  five  or  six  quick  shots  before  my 
burning  back  tells  me  I  have  to  get  out  of  this 
awkward  position  or  fall  over  into  the  water. 
The  shutter  speed  was  too  slow  so  these 
shots  will  not  be  really  sharp,  but  there  is 
always  next  time  when  the  light  will  be  per- 
fect and  the  bird  will  pose  like  a  statue  right 
in  front  of  my  lens  again.  It  has  been  a  great 
day  and,  best  of  all,  I  now  know  what  it 
takes  to  get  really  close  to  these  birds. 

Make  yourself  a  hoop  blind  and  a  couple 
of  decoys  and  wade  on  in  there.  You,  too, 
might  find  yourself  face  to  face  with  the  bird 
of  your  dreams.  With  a  little  luck,  the  light 
will  be  perfect,  your  camera  will  be  set  just 
right,  and  you  won't  have  to  move  a  muscle 
to  capture  the  moment  forever.  » 
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Andrus,  Brandon  R. 
Chouest,  Noles  J. 
Dougherty,  Timothy  J. 
Efferson,  Michael  A. 
French,  IssacT 
Gement,  Margaret  A. 
Hanna,  Henry  L. 
Kohmann,  Lee  M. 
Korn,  Randall  R. 
McCuen,  JebW. 
Mire,  Hubble  R. 
Morris,  Herman  A. 
Ruiz,  Nicholas  J. 
Thomas,  Daniel  A. 
Wilkinson,  Margaret  B. 
Williamson,  Stanley  G. 
Wright,  Michael  A. 
Accettella,  Michael  A. 
Barksdale,  Phillip  A. 
Barton,  Jr.,  John  W. 
Behrnes,  Michael  W. 
Boudreaux,  Kenneth  M 
Brown,  Glen  R. 
Chapman,  Howard  L. 
Chatelain,  Jarred  M. 
Clement,  Justin  M. 
Cobb,  Jeremy  L. 
Comeaux,  Michel  E. 
Corley,  John  N. 
Crecink,  IV.,  Webb  J. 
Davis,  Jr.,  Raymond  J. 
Degrado,  Dion  A. 
Duplantier,  John  C. 
Dusang,  George  K. 
Forester,  Jonathan  S. 
Guillory,  Dennis  J. 
Harkrider,  William  W. 


Rayville 

St.  Landry 

Erath 

Greenwell  Sprgs 

Baton  Rouge 

Baton  Rouge 

Luling 

Franklin 

Madisonville 

LaPlace 

Terrytown 

Baton  Rouge 

Luling 

Arabi 

Franklinton 

Houma 

Pearl  River 

Thibodaux 

Pierre  Part 

Dubberly 

New  Iberia 

Galliano 

Sulphur 

Greenwell  Sprgs 

Oak  Grove 

Mandeville 

Jackson 

Houma 

West  Monroe 

Shongaloo 

Gonzales 

Slaughter 

New  Roads 

Ponchatoula 

Port  Allen 

West  Monroe 

Lafayette 

Dry  Prong 

Baton  Rouge 

Baton  Rouge 

Addis 

New  Iberia 

Lake  Providence 

Trout 

Marksville 

Napoleonville 

West  Monroe 

New  Iberia 

Florien 

W.  Monroe 

Pollock 

Violet 

Mandeville 

Chalmette 

Baton  Rouge 

Mamou 

New  Iberia 


Howell,  Jr.,  David  R. 
Hughes,  Robert  G. 
Hutchinson,  Hayden  D. 
Martin,  Derek  V 
Martin,  Michael  B. 
McHugh,  Robert  C. 
Melancon,  Heath  A. 
Melancon,  Seth  M. 
Meyers,  Scott  W. 
Mistretta,  David  M. 
Musso,  Michael  D. 
Pace,  John  J. 
Partridge,  Robert  S. 
Penick,  Wheeler 
Prosperie,  Harold  J. 
Rabalais,  Scott  E. 
Rachal,  Jr.,  Burton  A. 
Reynolds,  David  C. 
Riggin,  Christopher  W. 
Rousselle,  Keith  T 
Rousselle,  kevin  I. 
Segura,  Cory  P. 
Sheppard,  Henry  J. 
Sheppard,  Jason  A. 
Smith,  James  R. 
Smith,  Louis  R. 
Smith,  Thomas  R. 
Songe,  Jr.,  Lloyd  J. 
Strickland,  Matthew  L. 
Tassin,  Donald  J. 
Watson,  Richard  L. 
White,  Eric  T 
Wilson,  Stuart  W. 
Albritton,  Mitch  L. 
Alexander,  Kevin  D. 
Alley,  Charlie  W. 
Benedict,  Thomas  M. 
Berlin,  Allen  E. 
Black,  Peter  J. 
Boothe,  Wiley  B. 
Bourque,  II.,  Rickey  P. 
Braud,  Mark  W. 
Brown,  Cherie  M. 
Bruner,  III.,  Warner  L. 
Bulloch,  James  G. 
Burke,  James  G. 
Burvant,  John  G. 
Byrd,  Quentin  D. 
Calahan,  Spencer  H. 
Cardwell,  Hayden  J. 
Causey,  Travis  L. 
Chase,  Steven  J. 
Conzelman,  Justin  C. 
Coussons,  Herbert  S. 
Crain,  Albert  J. 
Depoorter,  Jr.,  Raymond 
Domangue,  Lee  R. 


Pearl  River 
Houma 
Gonzales 
Winnfield 
Baton  Rouge 
Morgan  City 
Paulina 
Paulina 
Covington 
Donaldsonville 
Lafayette 
Baton  Rouge 
Denham  Sprgs 
Slidell 
Montegut 
Cottonport 
Moreauville 
Heflin 
Luling 
Luling 
Luling 
New  Iberia 
Violet 
Violet 
Metairie 
Metairie 
Metairie 
Bourg 
Florien 
Marksville 
Lake  Charles 
New  Iberia 
Mandeville 
Ruston 
Baton  Rouge 
New  Orleans 
Choudrant 
Covington 
Baton  Rouge 
Jonesville 
Franklin 

French  Settlement 
Baker 

Baton  Rouge 
Folsom 
Mandeville 
Kenner 
Lake  Charles 
Baton  Rouge 
Baton  Rouge 
Zachary 
Metairie 
Kenner 
Shreveport 
Grand  Chenier 
.  Ponchatoula 
Slidell 
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Louisiana  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Poster  Series 


Full  color  and  suitable  for  framing1.  Snakes,  waterfowl,  fish,  amphibians  and  turtles  of  Louisiana. 

Buy  one  or  all  seven! 


Common  Oh-mkhu  Fish  of  Louisiana 


Amphibians  or  Louisiana 


Common  Snaklsof  Louisiana 


Turtllsof  Louisiana 


Common  Sali  watfr  Fish  of  Louisiana 


Common  Frlshwatlr  Fish  of  Louisiana 


h-i-ttf 


'Actual  poster  size  -  17"  X  22" 


Price  List  (any  combination) 
1-2  posters  $  4.00  each 

3-6  posters  $  3.50  each 

7  or  more  $  3.00  each 


Mail  to: 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

P.O.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 

504/765-2918 


Ship  To: 

Name  — 
Address - 

City 

Zip- 


State 


□  Check/Money  order 
Credit  card  information: 

Account  number  

Expiration  date   

Signature  


Phone  ( 


□  MasterCard        DVISA 


No. 

Price  Each       Total 

Common  Offshore  Fish 

Common  Freshwater  Fish 

Common  Saltwater  Fish 

Amphibians  of  Louisiana 

Turtles  of  Louisiana 

Snakes  of  Louisiana 

Waterfowl  of  Louisiana 

Subtotal                                       $ 

"Tax  (4%  state  tax) 

$ 

(EBR  residents  add  additional  4%  tax) 

$ 

Shipping  &  handling 

$        3.0( 

Total  amount  due 

$ 

N 


e^ 


!«. 


"Louisiana  " 

The  Official.  Louisiana  State  Painting 


Display  your  pride  in  Louisiana!!  Native  artists  Johnny  O.  Bell  and  Johnny  F.  Bell  created  the  Official  Lousiana  State 
Painting  and  now  it  can  be  yours!  The  painting  highlights  our  state's  diversity,  featuring  state  symbols  from 
alligators  to  zydeco.  Order  yours  today!  Available  as  a  16" x  20"  dry-matted  poster  or  a  18"  x  24"  poster  signed  by  the  artists  and 
stamped  with  the  official  seal  of  Louisiana.  Order  yours  today!  A  great  Christmas  gift!! 

Ship  To: 

Name 


Mail  to:    Louisiana  Conservationist 
P.  O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA   70898 


Address - 

City 

Zip 


State 


□  Check/Money  order 
Credit  card  information: 

Account  number  

Expiration  date   

Signature  


Phone  ( )■ 


□  MasterCard        DVISA 


No. 

Price  Each 

Total 

16"x20"-  poster 

$  25.00 

18"  x  24"  -  poster  (signed  &  sealed) 

$  50.00 

Subtotal 

$ 

"Tax  (4%  state  tax) 

$ 

(EBR  residents  add  additional  4%  tax) 

$ 

Shipping  &  handling 

$3.00 

Total  amount  due 

$ 

Education  Corner 


The  Island  Way  of  Life 

BY  JEAN  MAY-BRETT  &  JOHN  TROWBRIDGE 


T 


|he  romantic  notion  that  the  "island  way  of  life"  is 
the  ultimate  in  relaxation  and  communing  with 
nature    is    the    invention    of    modern    people. 
However,  for  plants  and  animals,  barrier  islands 
are  harsh  inhospitable  places.    The  barrier  island  envi- 
ronment is  characterized  by  extremes  in  temperature, 
strong  sunlight,  very  little  shade,  poor  soil  (sand),  lack  of 
freshwater,  presence  of  saltwater,  strong  winds,  wave 
attack,  and  tidal  fluctuations.    The  plants  and  animals 
found  on  these  islands  and  in  surrounding  aquatic  habi- 
tats have  adaptations  or  tolerances  that  allow  them  to  exist  in  such  harsh  environ- 
ments. 

Consider  that  barrier  islands  are  surrounded  by  saltwater,  subject  to  tidal  flooding, 
and  exposed  to  salt  spray.  Living  in  saltwater  or  being  exposed  to  saltwater  causes 
physiological  problems  for  plants  and  animals  in  terms  of  maintaining  their  own 
internal  water  balance  called  osmoregulation.  Water  flows  across  cell  membranes 
from  a  higher  concentration  to  a  lower  concentration  of  water.  Therefore,  animal  and 
plant  cells,  made  up  of  mostly  water,  will  lose  water  to  their  surroundings  when 
exposed  to  saltwater.  This  is  because  saltwater  has  a  lower  concentration  of  water 
than  the  higher  concentration  of  water  found  in  cells.  The  water  in  plant  and  animal 
cells  is  slightly  salty,  but  not  as  salty  as  saltwater.  If  plants  and  animals  in  the  salt- 
water environment  can  not  regulate  water  in  their  bodies  or  cells,  they  will  lose  water 
to  the  environment,  dehydrate,  and  die. 


Potato  Fish  Activity 

Purpose:  To  investigate  the  effect  of  freshwater  and  saltwater  on  living  cells. 
Set  Up: 

1 .  Cut  a  large  potato  into  4  slices  that  are  fish  shaped. 

2.  Fill  three  8  oz.  glasses  with  water;  in  one  glass  dissolve  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  in 
another  dissolve  1/4  teaspoon  of  salt,  leave  one  glass  with  just  tap  water.  Leave 
one  slice  of  potato  on  a  plate  near  the  glasses.  This  known  as  a  control. 

3.  Soak  a  potato  (fish)  in  each  glass  for  about  an  hour  or  longer. 

4.  Make  a  chart  listing  each  different  setup  and  write  a  prediction  for  each  as  to  what 
you  think  may  happen  and  why? 

Questions: 

1 .  How  did  each  potato  feel  after  being  in  the  beaker? 

2.  Did  they  lose  or  gain  water?  A  soggy  feel  would  mean  the  potato  lost  water  and 
a  stiff  feel  would  indicate  the  potato  gained  water  (cells  are  full  and  tight  with 
water). 

3.  Would  a  fish  in  saltwater  gain  or  lose  water?  Why? 

4.  Would  a  fish  in  freshwater  gain  or  lose  water?  Why? 
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In  Freshwater  Fish  Gain  Water 


In  Saltwater  Fish  Lose  Water 


The  big  problem  for  plants  and  animals  living  in  saltwater  arises  when  they  need 
water.  All  plants  and  animals  need  water  to  survive.  Think  about  animals  such  as 
redfish  and  speckled  trout,  popular  game  fish  species.  As  these  fish  need  water  for 
their  metabolic  (cellular  or  living)  functions,  they  drink  in  the  saltwater.  The  fish  are 
further  exposed  to  saltwater  by  the  process  of  breathing  through  their  gills.  The 
results  are  that  these  fish  are  taking  in  too  much  salt  and  loosing  internal  water  to  the 
external  environment.  There  are  two  mechanisms  that  keep  such  fish  from  loosing 
water  and  dehydrating.  One  adaptation  that  saltwater  fish  have  are  special  kidneys 
that  help  retain  water  in  their  bodies  (they  hardly  ever  urinate).  Secondly,  these  fish 
have  special  salt-excluding  glands  in  their  gills  that  pump  salt  out.  Redfish  and 
speckled  trout  are  able  to  tolerate  freshwater,  enabling  them  to  use  estuaries  and 
marshes  for  nursery  areas.  Some  fish  can  not  tolerate  saltwater  at  all  such  as  carp  and 
bream.  These  fish  are  considered  to  be  stenohaline,  having  a  narrow  tolerance  for 
fluctuations  in  salinity.  The  redfish  and  speckled  trout  mentioned  above  are  consid- 
ered to  be  euryhaline,  having  a  wide  range  of  tolerance  to  salinity. 

Where  can  you  go  to  experience  the  island  way  of  life?  If  you  have  a  boat  you  can 
go  to  Isles  Dernieres  (Last  Island),  the  Timbalier  Islands,  Grand  Terre,  or  the 
Chandeleur  Islands.  The  most  accessible  barrier  island  in  Louisiana  is  Grand  Isle. 
Grand  Isle  is  inhabited  and  developed  but  not  to  the  extreme  as  most  barrier  islands 
are  along  the  Gulf  Coast.  Once  on  the  island  visit  or  camp  at  Grand  Isle  State  Park. 
Every  September  thousands  of  people  participate  in  "Beach  Sweep"  activities.  For 
information  on  Louisiana  beach  sweeps,  call  the  state  coordinator  at  (504)  765-0249  or 
write  P.O.  Box  82178,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70884.  Don't  forget  to  bring  your  camera, 
binoculars,  field  guides,  and  journal.  Think  about  the  extremes  in  salinity,  tempera- 
ture, direct  exposure  to  sunlight,  etc.  How  do  the  plants  and  animals  that  live  there 
survive  the  island  way  of  life? 


Sensing  the  Sea 

Touch:  As  you  walk  along  the  beach,  touch  the  sand  from  different  locations.  Do  the  parti- 
cles feel  different?  Pick  up  seashells  and  feel  the  ridges  and  grooves.  How  does  driftwood 
feel? 

Sight:  Bring  along  a  magnifying  glass.  Examine  the  sand  and  other  objects  on  the  beach. 
Look  for  traces  of  animals  such  as  tracks  of  shorebirds  or  ghost  crabs.  Hearing:  Listen  to  the 
sound  of  birds  and  waves.  What  other  sounds  do  you  hear  at  the  beach? 
Smell:  People  always  say  smell  that  salt  air.  Can  you  smell  the  salt  air?  Describe  this  smell. 
Creativity;  Make  plaster  casts  of  prints.  Find  some  seaweed,  rinse  it,  and  stretch  it  out  on  a 
piece  of  construction  paper  to  create  a  picture,  allow  it  to  dry  in  the  sun. 


Giosssrv 

adaptation  -  a  structure  or  behavior  that  allows  an  organism  to  become  more  suited  to  its  envi- 
ronment. 

estuaries  -  semi-enclosed  bodies  of  water  with  a  connection  to  the  ocean  where  seawater  is 
diluted  by  freshwater  from  an  upland  source. 

osmoregulation  -  the  process  of  regulating  the  internal  (cellular)  balance  of  water  within  an 
organism. 

tolerances  -  organisms  can  have  a  wide  (eury)  tolerance  or  a  narrow  (steno)  tolerance  to  a 
range  of  environmental  conditions  such  as  temperature  or  salinity. 
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Behind  the  Badge 

BY  MAJ.  KEITH  LACAZE 


Physically  Challenged  Hunters 

On  June  30,  1995,  Act  1226  of  the 
1995  Regular  Session  of  the 
Louisiana  Legislature  became  law.  It 
was  born  as  House  Bill  no.  2272  by 
Representatives  Toomy,  Stine, 
Durand  and  Patti  with  support  in  the 
Senate  by  Senators  Barham, 
Chabert,  Kelly  and  McPherson. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  was 
to  provide  for  permits,  regulations  and 
matters  related  to  hunting  by  physical- 
ly challenged  persons.  In  part  the  act 
reads  as  follows:  "The  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  is 
hereby  authorized  to  adopt  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  creation  and 
issuance  of  hunting  permits  for  indi- 
viduals who  are  permanently  dis- 
abled. The  rules  and  regulations  shall 
provide  for  the  duration  and  costs  of 
the  permits  and  provide  for  perma- 
nent disability  classifications  of 
'wheelchair  bound',  'mobility 
impaired',  and  'amputee  of  an  upper 
extremity'."  The  act  also  instructed  the 
commission  to  request  and  receive 
advice  and  information  from  Louisiana 
Outdoorsmen  With  Disabilities,  Inc. 

In  response  to  and  compliance  with 
the  act,  the  department  and  the  com- 
mission have  been  hard  at  work  to 
develop  program  guidelines,  the 
Legislatively  mandated  categories 
and  special  handicap  hunts  and  sea- 
sons for  the  1 996-97  hunting  season. 

We  can  briefly  discuss  all  three 
parts  of  the  program  and  hopefully 
spread  the  word  to  everyone  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  hunts. 

As  instructed  in  the  act,  the  com- 
mission has  established  all  three  clas- 


sifications and  created  qualifications 
for  them.  Class  I  is  for  the  wheelchair 
bound  and  applicants  must  be  perma- 
nently confined  to  a  wheelchair  in 
order  to  qualify.  The  applicant  must  be 
certified  as  such  by  a  commission 
approved  physician,  a  disabled  hunter 
review  board  and  the  Wildlife  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries. 

Approved  applicants  receive  con- 
siderations which  include  special 
handicap  hunts  on  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas,  statewide  handicap  hunts 
and  they  may  take  either-sex  deer  on 
private  lands  during  the  entire  gun 
deer  season  and  the  muzzleloader 
season.  They  are  permitted  to  use  a 
crossbow  to  archery  hunt  during  the 
statewide  archery  season.  Upon 
request  they  will  receive  a  Handicap 
ATV  permit  for  access  to  designated 
roads  and  trails  on  the  management 
areas.  Hunting  resident  game  from  a 
stationary  vehicle  or  boat  is  permitted 
and  helpers  may  accompany  the  per- 
mittee to  and  from  the  stand  or  hunt- 
ing area  and  to  assist  in  retrieving  har- 
vested game. 

Class  II  is  for  mobility  impaired  indi- 
viduals who  must  have  a  permanent 
disability  which  impairs  the  applicant 
sufficiently  to  prevent  walking  further 
than  very  short  distances  even  with 
the  use  of  mechanical  aids.  Examples 
of  qualifying  conditions  are  use  of  arti- 
ficial limbs,  crutches,  leg  braces  or 
canes  due  to  injury,  disease  or  birth 
defect.  They  too  must  be  certified  by  a 
physician,  the  review  board  and  the 
department. 

Considerations  include  special 
w.m.a.  handicap  hunts,  special 
statewide  handicap  hunts,  w.m.a. 
handicap  ATV  permits  and  helpers. 
This  permit  as  well  as  those  for  Class 
I  and  III  may  be  revoked  for  a  violation 
of  the  permit  conditions  or  wildlife  reg- 
ulations, or  should  there  be  a  change 
in  the  permittee's  condition. 

Class  III  permittees  are  those  with 
an  amputation  of  an  upper  extremity. 
In  order  to  qualify  the  applicant  must 
have  an  amputation  of  at  least  one 
arm,  hand  or  all  five  fingers  of  one 


hand.  Certification  conditions  are  the 
same  as  for  Class  I  and  II. 

The  Class  III  permittee  may  partic- 
ipate in  special  w.m.a.  handicap  hunts 
and  special  statewide  hunts.  He  or 
she  may  obtain  w.m.a.  Handicap  ATV 
permits,  be  accompanied  by  helpers 
and  use  a  crossbow  to  archery  hunt 
during  the  statewide  archery  season. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  all  three 
classes  of  permit  have  conditions  of 
approval  which  include  non-transfer- 
ability,  possession  while  hunting  or 
transporting  harvested  game  and  an 
additional  form  of  photo  identification. 
Permit  holders  must  not  drive  ATVs 
further  than  100  yards  from  designat- 
ed trails  unless  they  are  retrieving  a 
deer.  Purchase  and  possession  of  any 
and  all  licenses  required  to  hunt  a  par- 
ticular species  is  still  required  of  the 
permit  holder  and  applicants  must  pay 
a  $10  issue  fee  for  a  Disabled  Hunter 
Permit. 

In  order  to  provide  a  transition 
between  the  old  crossbow  rule  and 
the  new  Physically  Challenged  Hunter 
Program  in  the  1996-97  season,  the 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission 
passed  a  resolution  at  its  July  9,  1996 
meeting.  That  resolution  provided  for 
those  hunters  permitted  under  the  old 
crossbow  regulations  to  use  them 
during  the  '96-97  season  to  take 
bucks  only. 

The  Secretary  of  DWF,  James  H. 
Jenkins,  Jr.  has  provided  a  letter 
which  when  attached  to  the  old  cross- 
bow permit  validates  that  permit  for 
the  1996-97  season.  Copies  of  this 
letter  may  be  obtained  at  your  nearest 
DWF  District  Office. 

Check  with  your  nearest  District 
Office  also  for  the  1 996-97  Louisiana 
Hunting  Regulations  which  include 
specific  information  about  both 
statewide  and  wildlife  management 
area  special  handicap  hunts. 

The  new  program  strengthens 
hunting  laws  by  denying  disabled  per- 
mits to  those  not  truly  handicapped 
and  creates  a  much  better  system  for 
issuing  permits  and  providing  hunting 
opportunities  to  people  who  deserve 
the  best  we  can  offer. 
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Louisiana's  National 

Hunting  &  Fishing  Day 

Celebration 

Mark  your  calendars  for  this  year's 
celebration  of  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day  on  Saturday,  Sept.  28, 
1996.  The  public  is  invited  to  attend 
and  enjoy  a  wide  variety  of  recreation- 
al activities,  demonstrations  and  skills 
training  that  will  appeal  to  all  ages. 
Events  will  be  held  in  Baton  Rouge, 
Monroe,  Natchitoches  and  Minden. 

This  is  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
national  event.  LDWF  Minden  district 
staff  members  started  the  event  in 
Louisiana  17  years  ago. 

Activities  vary  depending  on  loca- 
tion. Hands-on  activities  may  include 
canoeing,  fishing,  shooting  (BB  guns, 
skeet  and  muzzleloaders),  archery, 
and  duck  and  goose  calling. 
Scheduled  outdoor  skills  demonstra- 
tions may  include  bowhunting,  fly 
casting  and  tying,  bait  casting,  retriev- 
ing and  falconry. 

Regardless  of  the  location,  every- 
one has  a  great  time  with  their  family 
and  friends  learning  more  about  the 
management  of  Louisiana's  nationally 
renowned  resources. 

For  more  information  on  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  celebrations, 
call  318/371-3050  for  Minden  events; 
318/343-4044  for  Monroe  activities; 
318/487-5885  for  activities  in 
Natchitoches;  and  504/765-2496  for 
details  about  Baton  Rouge  festivities. 

New  I  &  E  Chief  Named 

Lyle  M.  Soniat,  Ph.D,  has  been  named 
Director  Information  and  Education 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and    Fisheries.    He    replaces    Bob 


Dennie,  who  retired  in  January. 

Dr.  Soniat,  who  will  also  serve  as 
executive  editor  of  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  magazine,  comes  to 
the  Department  after  nearly  eight 
years  at  the  Louisiana  Sea  Grant 
College  Program  at  LSU.  His  past 
efforts  include  extensive  work  in  pro- 
ducing environmental  education  cur- 
ricular  materials  specific  to  Louisiana. 
He  states,  "By  using  Louisiana  exam- 
ples of  biological  issues,  students 
can  learn  what's  relevant  to  their  per- 
sonal lives  —  it's  then  easier  for  them 
to  understand  what's  happening  in 
other  parts  of  the  world." 

As  Sea  Grant  Marine  Educator,  he 
secured  numerous  grants  totalling 
more  than  $600,000  for  development 
efforts.  He  worked  cooperatively  with 
other  state  agencies  and  researchers 
at  LSU  to  make  their  research  find- 
ings accessible  for  Louisianians  in 
general  and  for  teachers  to  use  in 
classrooms.  "Sea  Grant  Education 
played  an  important  role  in  conveying 
technical  research  to  non-technical 
audiences  —  I  hope  to  do  the  same 
for  LDWF.  There  are  so  many  suc- 
cess stories  taking  place  in  this 
agency  —  it  should  make  my  job 
easy!"  Soniat  continued,  "The  I  &  E 
Division  has  some  good  programs 
underway  —  we  want  to  build  upon 
those  efforts  and  tell  the  public  how 
LDWF  is  successfully  managing  our 
renewable  natural  resources." 

Among  his  accomplishments  were 
development  of  environmental  sci- 
ence programs  for  a  variety  of  audi- 
ences; WILD  Louisiana,  a  series  of 
instructional  environmental  videos 
and  activities  adopted  by  LDWF's 
Aquatic  Education  Program;  and 
Project  TELLUS,  a  series  of  interac- 
tive video  lessons  for  middle  school 
students  on  global  change  issues 
related  to  the  Gulf  region.  Soniat 
states  that,  "Wild  Louisiana  was 
developed  with  the  help  of  some  of 
the  best  teachers  in  Louisiana.  I've 
trained  hundreds  of  other  teachers  in 
using  the  program  throughout 
Louisiana.  We've  just  finished  Project 
TELLUS  and  are  ready  to  start  get- 
ting it  to  teachers.  TELLUS  is  hands- 


on  science,  it's  teacher  friendly,  stu- 
dents like  it  and  it's  about  our  region. 
I  think  it's  going  to  be  a  winner." 

"I'm  excited  about  the  potential  of 
the  I  &  E  Division,"  Soniat  said.  Among 
his  goals  is  to  promote  the  success 
stories  and  ongoing  research  and  pro- 
grams at  LDWF.  "Louisiana  teachers 
—  both  science  and  social  studies  — 
are  starved  for  Louisiana-related 
material,"  he  said.  "We  want  to  get  the 
word  out  to  teachers  in  a  way  that's 
accessible  and  user-friendly." 

Soniat  indicated  he  plans  to  contin- 
ue and  expand  support  for  existing 
education  programs,  including  Wild 
Woods         Wanderings,  Marsh 

Maneuvers,  WetShop  and  Becoming 
an  Outdoors  Woman.  One  goal  is  to 
develop  a  new  program  for  single  par- 
ents and  their  children  to  introduce 
them  to  outdoor  skills  and  activities  in 
order  to  learn  more  about  the  state's 
natural  resources.  Soniat  concludes, 
"By  creating  opportunities  for  these 
audiences,  we  can  do  so  much  more 
than  just  teaching  adults  and  children 
about  environmental  issues  or  con- 
servation. I'm  going  to  love  this  job!" 

Corky  Perret  Retires 

William  S.  "Corky"  Perret, 
Administrator  of  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries'  Marine 
Fisheries  Division  and  former  LDWF 
Assistant  Secretary  overseeing  the 
Office  of  Fisheries,  retired  in  July, 
ending  a  30-year  career  serving 
Louisiana's  fisheries  resources 

He  began  at  the  Department  in 
1 966  as  a  biologist  and  moved  up  the 
ranks  until  being  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary  of  LDWF's  Office  of 
Fisheries  in  1984.  In  1988  he  returned 
to  his  job  in  the  Marine  Fisheries 
Division  before  being  appointed  the 
administrator  of  the  Marine  Fisheries 
Division.  In  1992,  he  was  again 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of 
LDWF's  Office  of  Fisheries  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until 
December  1 995.  He  then  returned  to 
being  Division  administrator,  the  post 
he  held  at  retirement. 

Perret  will  assume  the  directorship 
of  the  Marine  Fisheries  Division  of  the 
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Mississippi  Department  of  Marine 
Resources. 

As  Assistant  Secretary,  Perret 
oversaw  administration,  management 
and  research  of  freshwater,  estuarine 
and  marine  fisheries  and  their  habi- 
tats in  Louisiana. 

Perret  has  been  directly  responsi- 
ble for  dozens  of  significant  conserva- 
tion accomplishments  during  his 
career.  He  considers  among  his  great- 
est achievement  to  be  the  coordinated 
efforts  from  all  segments  of  the 
Department  and  numerous  recre- 
ational, environmental  and  commer- 
cial organizations  following  Hurricane 
Andrew  in  1992.  Perret's  efforts  and 
the  efforts  of  these  groups  resulted  in 
more  than  $30  million  in  federal 
money  being  secured  to  offset  the 
storm's  damage  —  the  highest  natur- 
al resource  disaster  grant  ever  given. 

Sportsmen's  Donation 

Benefits  Management  at 

Sandy  Hollow 

Three  concerned  sportsmen's  groups 
donated  $1 ,000  for  continued 
improvement  and  further  enhance- 
ment of  crucial  wildlife  habitat  in 
Tangipahoa  Parish.  The  money  will  go 
to  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Foundation  and  will  be  used  to  assist 
with  management  work  on  Sandy 
Hollow  Wildlife  Management  Area 

The  Louisiana  Bird  Hunters  Club, 
the  South  Louisiana  Bird  Hunters 
Club  and  the  Bayou  Country  Bird 
Hunters  Club  are  the  donor  organiza- 
tions. Their  donation  will  aid  in  habitat 
management  of  approximately  600 
acres  at  the  south  end  of  Sandy 
Hollow  northeast  of  Amite.  The  area  is 
primarily  managed  by  LDWF  for 
upland  game  birds  such  as  quail  and 
doves.  A  very  intensive  food  plot  pro- 
gram is  conducted  to  increase  wildlife 
use  of  the  area. 

The  donation  will  go  towards  plant- 
ing food  plots  and  other  work,  includ- 
ing some  bush-hogging  and  road 
maintenance. 

The  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Foundation  is  a  private  non-profit 
association  set  up  last  year  to  accept 


donations  for  specific  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  programs. 

Bowhunters'  Contributions 
Benefit  Programs 

The  Bayou  State  Bowhunters 
Association  presented  two  checks 
totalling  $1 ,250  to  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisherie.  The  Association 
gave  $1,000  to  benefit  LDWF's  hard- 
wood reforestation  program  and  an 
additional  $250  to  Operation  Game 
Thief. 

The  presentation  was  made  by 
Association  Director  Mike  Colvin  and 
Bowhunting  Director  Russell  Lantier. 

LDWF's  Wildlife  Division  is  a 
national  leader  in  hardwood  reforesta- 
tion. Staffers  have  converted  more 
than  16,000  acres  of  cropland  into 
productive  forest  habitat.  The  dona- 
tion to  the  reforestation  program  rep- 
resented the  second  installment  of  a 
five-year  commitment  to  the  program 
by  the  Bowhunters  Association. 

Operation  Game  Thief  rewards 
informants  for  leads  which  bring  about 
arrests  in  poaching  incidents.  The 
Bowhunters  Association  has  made  a 
total  of  $450  in  contributions  to  OGT 
in  the  last  two  years. 

The  Bayou  State  Bowhunters 
Association,  founded  about  three 
years  ago,  is  a  conservation-oriented 
association  headquartered  in  Homer, 
La.,  with  1,700  members  statewide. 
Their  primary  goal  is  to  promote  ethi- 
cal and  responsible  bowhunting 
throughout  Louisiana  and  the  rest  of 
the  country.  The  Association  is 
involved  in  numerous  conservation 
programs  statewide. 

Enforcement  Agent  Succumbs 
to  Injuries 

The  flag  in  front  of  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  headquarters  in 
Baton  Rouge  flew  at  half-mast  in 
honor  of  the  memory  of  one  of  Leon 
"Buddy"  Henderson  Jr.  who  suc- 
cumbed to  injuries  sustained  in  the 
line  of  duty  in  March.  He  was  36. 

Henderson  had  been  a  senior 
agent  in  LDWF's  Enforcement  Region 
II  (Monroe)  since  January  1994.  He 


had  a  long  background  in  law 
enforcement,  having  served  as 
patrolman  in  the  Bonita  Police 
Department  and  deputy  sheriff  in 
Morehouse  Parish. 

Henderson  was  also  very  active  in 
the  community  and  quick  to  volunteer 
to  help  boy  scouts,  school  organiza- 
tions and  other  groups. 

Henderson  had  been  recognized 
as  outstanding  officer  of  the  year  by 
the  American  Legion  in  Morehouse 
Parish  and  had  been  nominated  for 
outstanding  officer  of  the  year  for  the 
state. 

1996-97  Wild  Louisiana 
Stamp  Available 

The  1996-97  Wild  Louisiana  Stamp 
featuring  Baton  Rouge  artist 
Rosemary  John's  painting  of  two  Gulf 
fritillary  butterflies  is  available. 

The  stamp  costs  $5.50  and  is  valid 
from  July  1,  1996,  to  June  30,  1997. 
Residents  and  non-resident  visitors 
to  wildlife  management  areas  and 
refuges  must  possess  a  Wild 
Louisiana  Stamp  or  a  valid  hunting  or 
fishing  license. 

The  stamp  can  be  purchased 
statewide  at  parish  sheriff's  offices 
and  sporting  goods  stores  that  carry 
hunting  and  fishing  licenses. 

John,  who  has  been  painting  off 
and  on  for  20  years,  received  a  bach- 
elor's degree  in  entomology  from  the 
University  of  Delaware  in  1977.  She 
had  specimens  of  the  Gulf  fritillary  in 
her  personal  collection.  The  artist  was 
further  helped  by  a  discovery  in  her 
flower  garden  while  she  was  compos- 
ing her  work. 

The  Gulf  fritillary  in  the  painting's 
foreground  is  female,  exhibiting  the 
characteristic  duller  hues  and  exten- 
sive black  markings.  The  second  but- 
terfly illustrated  could  be  either  male 
or  female  since  only  the  underwing  is 
displayed.  The  two  butterflies  are 
resting  on  a  passion  vine,  the  only 
plant  on  which  they  lay  eggs. 

Prints  are  available  for  purchase 
from  the  artist.  Please  call  504/769- 
4727  or  write  P.O.  Box  83933,  Baton 
Rouge  La.  70884-3933. 
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Louisiana  Shrimp  with  Creole 

Tomato  &  Vidalia  Onion  Sauce 

Piquante 


1 
2 
1 
3 

8 
1 
1 


1 

24 

2 

1 

1/4 
1/4 

2 

2 

1 


ounce  chopped  green  onions 

ounces  olive  oil 

medium  Vidalia  onions,  diced 

Creole  tomatoes,  seeded  and 

diced 

lemons 

ounce  chopped  garlic 

jalapeno  pepper,  roasted  and 

julienne 

red  bell  pepper,  roasted  and 

julienne 

yellow  bell  pepper,  roasted 

and  julienne 

green  bell  pepper,  roasted  and 

julienne 

ounces  shrimp  stock 

ounce  lemon  juice 

teaspoon  salt 

teaspoon  cayenne 

teaspoon  white  pepper 

ounces  whole  butter 

ounces  tomato  paste 

teaspoon  fresh,  chopped 

cilantro 


In  a  heavy  gauge  skillet,  saute  onions  in 
olive  oil.  When  onions  become  translu- 
cent, add  garlic  and  render  until  blonde. 

Add  tomato  paste  and  brown,  approx- 
imately 2  minutes.  Add  Creole  toma- 
toes and  cook  for  5  more  minutes. 

Add  lemon  segments,  lemon  juice, 
shrimp  stock,  jalepeno,  red,  green  and 
yellow  bell  peppers.  Bring  to  a  boil, 
reduce  heat  and  simmer  for  15  minutes, 
add  seasoning  to  taste.  Add  green 
onions  and  cilantro.  When  sauce  reach- 
es desired  consistency,  adjust  seasoning 
and  whisk  in  whole  butter. 

Saute  shrimp  in  olive  oil  over  high 
heat.  Add  shrimp  stock,  piquante  sauce. 
Place  in  a  350  degree  preheated  oven 
until  shrimp  are  fully  cooked,  adjust 
seasoning  and  serve,  (approximately  10 
minutes) 

Spicy  Garlic  Shrimp  with 
Aioli  &  Jalapeno  Cornbread 


pounds  small  or  medium 
shrimp,  peeled,  deveined 
cup  salad  oil 
tablespoons  chili  powder 


1 
3 
1-1/2  teaspoons  salt 


1/2 

4 
2 

1 
16 


teaspoon  cayenne  pepper 
teaspoons  chopped  garlic 
cups  sliced  Bermuda  onions 
(about  1/4  inch  slices) 
cup  Aioli  (see  recipe  below) 
squares  thin  jalapeno  corn 
bread  (your  favorite  recipe) 


Aioli 
1/2 

2 

1 

2 


cup  mayonnaise 
tablespoons  Dijon  mustard 
tablespoon  vinegar 
tablespoons  finely  chopped 
garlic 


Combine  salad  oil,  spices  and  garlic  in 
a  stainless  steel  mixing  bowl.  Mix  well. 
Add  the  shrimp  and  onions  and  mari- 
nate for  15  minutes. 

Prepare  the  aioli  by  combining  may- 
onnaise, mustard,  vinegar  and  garlic. 

When  ready  to  serve,  heat  a  medium 
skillet  and  add  the  marinated  shrimp 
and  sliced  onion  with  1/4  cup  of  aioli. 
Saute  until  done,  about  5  minutes. 

Arrange  cornbread  on  plates.  Cover 
the  cornbread  with  a  thin  coat  of  aioli 
and  divide  the  shrimp  and  onion  over 
the  top.  Serve  immediately.  Serves  8. 


Recipes  and  photography  courtesy  of  the  Louisiana  Seafood  Promotion  &  Marketing  Board 
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